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the meeting place of the 1933 convention of 

the Department of Superintendence, was in 
every sense a part of the American frontier. It 
was a physical and geographical frontier. While 
it had its economic and social as well as its political 
aspects these gave less cause for concern than the 
difficulties of the physical frontier. That physical 
frontier was subdued by those self-reliant fore- 
fathers of ours to whom nothing that could be 
attacked by physical force and stamina seemed 
impossible. 

It is peculiarly significant that the Department 
of Superintendence should meet in Minneapolis at 
a time when in America we are facing new fron- 
tiers. These new frontiers are no longer physical 
but are social and economic and to an extent politi- 
cal. With the same confidence, determination and 
self-reliance that our sturdy forefathers attacked 
the old physical frontier we must face the prob- 
lems of the new. Our specific task at this time is 
to discover the exact nature of these new frontiers 
and to endeavor to provide an adequate program 
of education for those who must carry on. 

tight now we are seeking to discover how best 
to cope with the situation of which the present 
economic depression is the most obvious outward 
manifestation. We are seeking guidance as to the 
best policies to be followed in our respective com- 
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munities. We believed we were confronting the 
most tragic emergencies during the World War 
but we know now that the problems of reconstruc- 
tion are infinitely greater. Not only are we in the 
throes of one of the most severe economic depres- 
sions this country has ever known but we are fac- 
ing a possible social depression of far more serious 
consequences. The many and varied institutions 
upon which we depend for moral and spiritual wel- 
fare are being threatened by loss of economic sup- 
port. If these great welfare agencies become seri- 
ously crippled or are forced to close their doors 
we cannot possibly hope to escape a social cata- 
clysm. Without the forces upon which we depend 
for our general educational, cultural and spiritual 
development a rapid social retrogression is inevit- 
able. 

Our earliest American settlers, at a time when 
Britain was almost universally called “Back 
Home,” founded schools almost instantly. They 
were places for the careful adaptation of their 
children to the things and ideas of the idealized 
homeland, sometime since abandoned in anger or 
despair but now beloved in retrospect. Their 
scholarship enshrined those dear dead days. All 
teaching in schoolhouses was looking backward. 
Its purpose was adaptation to conditions that had 
already been left behind. Fortunately all outdoors 
was at work on the education of the children for 
life on this continent. 

Seemingly the’most difficult lesson our pioneer- 
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ing forefathers had to learn was the necessity for 
looking ahead instead of backward, of the need of 
preparing for adaptation to the future rather than 
adjustment to the past. This backward looking 
tendency was characteristic of much of the pio- 
neers’ thought as it has been of our own. Long 
boats on the streams and rapids of the Great Lakes 
and the Mississippi areas broke the backs of le- 
gions of voyagers before the possibilities of birch 
bark fully engaged their imagination. The blunder- 
buss still spluttered in the Alleghenies and through 
the dense forests, even after Denton had demon- 
strated the superiority of a single shot from a 
rifled bore against a skulking foe in so elusive a 
locale. 


A New World Opened Up 


The early settlement of this country involved 
great treks of people, first to the foothills of the 
Alleghenies, then across these mountains, down 
the rivers and through the great areas so long 
denied to man—the great plains. Success in this 
particular movement came only after the sojourn- 
ers were able to adapt themselves to new condi- 
tions and to develop a flexibility and ingenuity 
sufficient to win for themselves a place in the new 
environment. 

Not until the children of the early pioneers 
turned away from the old traditions and adapted 
themselves to the new, not until they had devised 
means of preserving life and of bringing the great 
regions into controllable units, did they make any 
impression on their physical surroundings and 
then only as a reward of the flexibility of their 
nature. A new world thereupon opened up and its 
inhabitants armed themselves against sudden open 
war with the six-shooter, against the scarcity of 
water with the windmill and against thundering 
herds with barbed wire; they brought to bear a 
new orientation on a situation that had baffled 
their predecessors. 

As the nation became settled the social and cul- 
tural problems of the people in their own habitat 
began to receive serious thought. Then as now it 
gradually became evident that the new environ- 
ment outside of school had worked changes in the 
traditional educational attitudes. The purely ad- 
ministrative organization of the schools, their 
financial support and quantitative growth, had 
kept pace with that of material welfare. But when 
the new environment had worked its changes on a 
totally new generation of people a corresponding 
reflection came into our schools demanding that 
old things be made new. The new people began to 
question as we are now questioning the purpose 
and aims and even the educational value of their 
old schools, set up after so much weary effort. 
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During the real heyday of rugged individualism 
our midland schools long were and many still are 
enamoured of Atlantic idyls and ideals of gentility. 
Now, when about the only individualism one sees 
is ragged individualism, in the time of consolida- 
tion and mutual coordination outside the school- 
house, the schools reveal many of the aspects and 
show the effect of their finally acquired adaptation 
to unrestricted individualism. 

High schools and colleges grew up overnight, 
expanding their programs in buildings and per- 
sonnel to satisfy an unplanned but highly advo- 
cated specialization. Specialization and special in- 
terest propaganda resulted in added expense, more 
elaborate equipment and an enormously increased 
drain on resources. From a curriculum of less 
than twelve subjects in our high schools forty 
years ago we have now extended it to include fifty, 
covering many branches and ofttimes attempting 
to include preparation and activities in fields far 
removed from any intelligent or serious considera- 
tion of the function of a national educational sys- 
tem. All of this is characteristic of rigid adapta- 
tion in small fields over which and around which 
forces of change are so surging as to make any 
adaptation that precludes further adaptability 
fatal to its possessor. 

In our efforts in the past to adjust our educa- 
tional program to social conditions we sampled 
and tried the formal education of a previous gen- 
eration, we imported educational notions from Eu- 
rope and experimented with theories and methods 
without stint. Old subject matter has been served 
and in that service full deference has been shown 
to traditions, but it is not enough for the new peo- 
ple. They now expect more of current cultural 
experiences in all the fine new buildings school 
men have been making bigger and better through- 
out the land. 


The Spirit of the Frontier 


Today we recognize new lines of economic, social 
and industrial thought in this country, to which 
our educational program must be adapted. We 
may see our newly devised radio compasses setting 
in directions controlled by the social culture cur- 
rents beneath us. 

What we have gained through unrestricted indi- 
vidualism must be shared by intelligent applica- 
tion of new social obligations inherent in and im- 
plied by the new set-up that has evolved during 
our years of laissez faire in economics and indi- 
vidual freedom in every realm. Our economic sys- 
tem, our social system, our international relations 
are still actuated by the philosophy of individual- 
ism, which served so well in the expansion days 
when the frontier beckoned. It was then possible 
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to be free, to stand alone. We could move to the 
frontier and frequently did—sometimes very sud- 
denly. If people in the new area didn’t like it, they 
moved “back home.” That spirit characterized the 
frontier and those who flocked to it. 

With the passing of the physical frontiers there 
comes a reorientation of life. New frontiers which 
are economic, industrial, political, social and spir- 
itual appear. We cannot flee from them. We must 
face them. To conquer them there must come mod- 
ifications and adjustments in methods and proce- 
dures. 


Capacity for Readjustment Is Essential 


One of our most difficult problems today is to 
find the reconciliation between adaptation and 
adaptability. We must recognize that the new con- 
ditions to which we now seek to adapt our educa- 
tional program will in turn be supplanted by others 
very likely within our lifetime, and that these in 
turn will call for new adaptations. Just what the 
future will bring to and require of the present gen- 
eration of boys and girls is by no means easy to 
determine. Child training which is appropriate 
for the development of children in one decade may, 
with violently changed conditions, be inappropri- 
ate in the next. As Professor Inglis pointed out 
some year’s ago:? 

“The course of social evolution ... suggests that 
mere adjustment through the development of rela- 
tively fixed habits of reaction is fairly adequate 
for those elements which may be conceived as des- 
tined in all likelihood to remain unchanged in their 
essential characteristics within the life of the pres- 
ent generation. It suggests also, however, that 
adjustment alone is insufficient, and that some 
capacity for readjustment must be developed if 
the individual is to be prepared for the changing 
conditions which will inevitably come during his 
life after the period of formal education. In other 
words, the adjustive function includes both the 
establishment of certain fixed habits of reaction, 
certain fixed standards and ideals and also the 
development of a capacity to readjust adequately 
to the changing demands of life.” 

It is this capacity of individuals to readjust to 
new social and economic surroundings that is de- 
serving of the most thoughtful and painstaking 
efforts of educators today. According to students 
of technology there were more inventions in the 
century from 1830 to 1930 than in the previous 
30,000 years. The rapid changes in commerce and 
industry have brought home to us in striking fash- 
ion the fact that the greatest need in all individ- 
uals is undoubtedly the quality of easy adaptabil- 
ity. Society itself must be looked upon as a moving 


1Principles of Secondary Education, pp. 376-377. 
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equilibrium in which individuals must be able to 
cope with new problems wherever they find them. 
Our only hope then is an education that will aid 
youth to adapt itself to the life not only of the 
present but, with slight reeducation, to that of the 
future. Individuals must learn to cultivate the 
anticipatory sense. 

As educators we must ask ourselves what eco- 
nomic, industrial, political and social changes our 
boys and girls are likely to be called upon to face. 
What effects will the most recent creations of tech- 
nologic genius and those which may be developed 
in the future have upon the lives and educational 
needs of our young people? What can our schools 
do to prepare for a social order which is rapidly 
shifting in its movements? How can the youth of 
this generation be prepared to improve upon an 
age not yet revealed to the teachers of today? Even 
though no one can answer them fully these are 
questions to which our profession must now give 
thoughtful consideration. 

It is because of such perplexities that educators 
maintain that the school should concern itself pri- 
marily with the all-around development of the indi- 
vidual rather than with specialized training. Un- 
doubtedly the immediate and easily discernible 
future needs of children should receive first con- 
sideration. It is a function of the school to develop 
talents for which the prospect of immediate use is 
greatest. It is this function for which the public 
most willingly provides funds. Even though the 
child in his high school years is permitted to fol- 
low a specialized course, the development of talents 
enabling him to live more fully and to give him 
the power to readjust himself when the need for 
his specialized talent grows less, is indispensable 
in his educational program. The individual capable 
of calling upon a generous reserve possesses in 
some measure the adaptability required for mod- 
ern life. 


A Situation That Demands Attention 


The inability of graduates of our high schools 
and colleges to find employment forces us to re- 
direct our curricular emphasis. Much of the em- 
phasis in the past has sought to adjust individuals 
to an economic order which we now recognize has 
undergone material changes. With increasing 
technologic development, specific vocational prepa- 
ration, too often directly or implicitly a major 
purpose at one level or another, not only becomes 
less necessary but at times hazardous. Ultimate 
returns to the individual on his educational in- 
vestment must be sought in terms of cultural 
rewards and less in terms of earning capacity. 
Variety and depth of interests through which he 
may be inspired to further effort rather than spe- 
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cific skills will be his major educational purpose. 
The effectiveness of his education will be ex- 
pressed, as Doctor Briggs" has aptly stated it, “in 
proportion as it ‘leads on’ to continued activity, 
in the school or outside it.’”’ From the standpoint 
of society, the returns on the educational invest- 
ment will be stated less frequently in terms of 
economic considerations and increasingly in terms 
of adaptability, qualities of character and willing- 
ness to assume the responsibilities incident to an 
enlightened citizenship. 

The tragic situation now confronting large 
numbers of high school graduates demands our 
thoughtful attention. Unless some forms of edu- 
cational opportunity can be extended to local com- 
munities many young people, graduated with high 
hopes, will be condemned to idleness, with all of 
its undesirable possibilities. 


People Look to Education for Help 


Never before have leisure hours so greatly over- 
balanced working hours. Every indication points 
to the fact that one of the essential steps in re- 
lieving the present unemployment crisis will be a 
shortening of the average working day for all. 
In view of the great possibilities for good or evil 
in forced idleness, education needs more than ever 
before to engage in the serious business of train- 
ing people to employ their leisure in ways indi- 
vidually recreating and socially wholesome. Be- 
cause of the limited means which many of our 
citizens now possess, providing inexpensive yet 
emotionally satisfying and at the same time edu- 
cative forms of entertainment becomes a neces- 
sary part of the larger educational program. 

Prolonged unemployment and physical suffer- 
ing are certain to provoke a form of mental activ- 
ity inimical to the best interests of established 
society. Relief measures almost without excep- 
tion have concerned themselves with physical 
needs while they have been blissfully unconcerned 
with mental poverty and suffering. As a social 
safeguard we must come to provide suitable forms 
of mental activity for our unemployed adult popu- 
lation. Generally speaking, comunity programs 
lack the elasticity necessary to cope with the 
problems of adult education, critically essential as 
they are, in periods of great unemployment. 

In times of emergency thoughtful citizens, dis- 
trustful of political nostrums, look longingly 
toward education as offering a ray of hope for a 
solution of the difficulties confronting them. As 
leaders of the profession we dare not fail them 
in this trust. The part which the schools and edu- 
cation in general will play in the course of inevi- 
table readjustments of our social and economic 


‘Seventh Yearbook of the Department of Superintendence, p. 202. 
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structure will depend largely upon the character 
of the educational leadership they receive. It is 
the task of educational leaders to contribute their 
utmost toward a proper diagnosis of the ills of 
the situation and to formulate an adequate edu- 
cational program for present problems and for 
future needs. As expressed by the 1933 Yearbook 
Commission of the Department of Superintend- 
ence “Educational leadership must continuously 
scan the horizon of the social structure, must 
adapt educational practice to the changes as they 
come, must organize and direct educational prac- 
tice to prepare the child of today for the changing 
world of tomorrow.” 

Those whose ill-chosen course of action would 
lead to actual deterioration of our social structure 
must be led to see the folly of their proposals. 
Civic, business and professional leaders and citi- 
zens in all walks of life must be led to a sympa- 
thetic understanding of the contribution of educa- 
tion to our well-being as a nation and of the prob- 
lems and dangers which we face. Facts as to the 
purposes and achievements of the schools need to 
be collected and so disseminated as to result in 
their assimilation by the general public. Now as 
perhaps never before educational leaders must 
seek to weld together the many forces at their 
command, in order not only to provide for each 
individual an adequate educational foundation but 
also to ensure the stability and continued orderly 
progress of our democratic society. Not only must 
there be a determined and vigorous, yet tactful, 
leadership in every local community, but the pro- 
fession as a whole must stand together. More- 
over, as Secretary S. D. Shankland, Department 
of Superintendence, points out in his recent an- 
nual report there is need for united leadership in 
the profession which will undertake the task of 
arousing public opinion in support of education. 


Select Teachers for Their Ability 


Changing social, political and economic condi- 
tions and the demand for an appropriate program 
of education are in turn placing greater demands 
upon the resourcefulness of teachers. More and 
more it becomes evident that teachers must have 
a broad cultural and social background as well as 
professional preparation of the highest order. The 
teacher of today must be able to see far beyond 
the immediate confines of the classroom, impor- 
tant as these are. Coincident with this need we 
find boards of education reducing their super- 
visory staffs and cutting appropriations for pro- 
fessional improvement among teachers in service 
at a time when such activities need to be stimu- 
lated. To add to the difficulties we find a growing 
tendency toward social disapproval of any policy 
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of employing beginning teachers who happen to 
come from well-to-do homes. The unemployment 
situation is such that there is a natural tendency 
to sympathize with the teacher in economic need 
to the extent of favoring the exclusion of those 
who have other means of support, even though the 
latter may include those whose cultural back- 
ground is most to be desired for teaching pur- 
poses. Economic need rather than teaching abil- 
ity is the criterion we are being urged to apply. 


Children’s Rights Must Be Protected 


Under such circumstances it becomes more im- 
portant than ever that the public be made to un- 
derstand clearly the dangers of such shortsighted 
policies and that rigid standards of teacher prepa- 
ration be established. Teacher training institu- 
tions can well afford to concentrate upon quality 
and reduce the quantity of their output. Careful 
selection of candidates for admission as well as 
more vitalized courses and higher standards of 
graduation are needed. We have reached a time 
when a college degree with adequate professional 
training in the field of education should be the 
minimum requirement for teaching service. 

Everywhere we see attempts being made to 
meet the situation produced by reduced revenues 
not only by increasing the size of classes, re- 
ducing salaries, curtailing building activities and 
refusing to provide necessary textbooks and equip- 
ment, but also by eliminating certain subjects, 
courses or activities from the educational pro- 
gram, shortening the school term and limiting 
extension service. Many school boards are 
tempted into false economies. As Doctor Judd 
expressed it in a recent radio address, “There are 
some people who have lost sight in these strenu- 
ous times of the rights of children and of the 
obligations of society to children. The desperate 
efforts to save commercial and industrial institu- 
tions of the country have led some people to put 
economic demands ahead of every other consid- 
eration.” 

We recognize that many school budgets must 
be reduced, but unless school supporters put up a 
vigorous fight the demands for reductions, which 
in some instances have already amounted to as 
much as 50 per cent, will far exceed the real need 
for economy. Other governmental divisions will 
be asked to accept a smaller share of the general 
reduction. Teachers are not unwilling to accept 
reductions in keeping with lower living costs, at 
the same time we must not permit them to be 
made the victims of economic and _ political 
hysteria. 

In the demand for tax reduction the public be- 
cause of its lack of understanding is likely to form 
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distorted ideas which only adequate publicity can 
dispel. In all fairness contractual obligations in- 
curred for teachers’ salaries should be considered 
as binding as obligations for interest or bond pay- 
ments. Yet we have the glaring example cited by 
Doctor Judd wherein the city of Chicago, which 
has repeatedly failed to pay its teachers, re- 
financed $15,000,000 of a 4 per cent bond issue 
with new 6 per cent bonds from which the callable 
features were eliminated. Apparently Chicago 
deems it of greater importance to assure its bank- 
ers and wealthy bondholders of a high rate of 
income than it does to pay its teachers, many of 
whom are on the verge of starvation. Many city 
taxpayers apparently do not realize that local 
school taxes, instead of representing 35 per cent 
to 50 per cent of the total taxes paid by them, 
commonly do not exceed 20 per cent of the total. 
They do not realize also that their direct and in- 
direct contributions to the support of the federal 
government alone for the past few years, exclu- 
sive of postal receipts, in many cities amounted to 
more than their contribution to the support of 
their local schools. 

In spite of anything we can do to maintain 
school revenues, property values which produce 
the greater share of our school revenue will prob- 
ably continue to fall for some time. We may also 
expect more determined efforts to bring about 
undervaluation for taxing purposes and more at- 
tempts through legislation to exempt certain 
types of property. We are likely to see legislation 
reducing tax rates by one-third or one-half. The 
California Legislature now has before it a bill to 
reduce school district tax rates by one-third. 
When such reductions are coupled with a 50 per 
cent reduction in the assessable value of property, 
as is happening in many communities, the avail- 
able tax revenues may be reduced to one-third or 
one-fourth of what they were. 


A Dangerous Trend 


Added to the problem produced by decreased 
revenues many school districts have suffered the 
disastrous results of bank failures. The need for 
more general protection of school funds is evident 
from the fact that only twenty-six of the thirty- 
eight cities included in the study made by the 
research division of the National Education Asso- 
ciation reported in June, 1932, have any form of 
protection. 

As if the financial difficulties already encoun- 
tered were insufficient we are threatened in this 
country with a deluge of fiat money. The advo- 
cates of this fiat currency seem to forget the 
“shinplaster mania” which the federal constitution 
in 1787 sought td abate and its 1837 mani- 
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festation which led to so many imitation shin- 
plasters and drove all good money out of circula- 
tion into hiding. In effect they are quite willing 
to extort without interest compulsory loans from 
teachers and other employees who cannot well 
afford to point out the nature of such a policy. 
A fact which should give school adminstrators 
cause for concern now is an apparently growing 
tendency in many cities to regard the schools as 
a department of municipal government, with a 
more or less openly expressed desire on the part 
of municipal officials under the guise of economy 
to gain control over school finances. The demand 
to regard the schools as a department of the 
municipal government, where proposed financial 
policies will be subject to approval by aldermanic 
overlords, is likely to receive sympathetic atten- 
tion from a well meaning but misinformed public, 
unless friends of the school point out the danger. 


The Main Concern of Politicians 


In their efforts to appease the wrath of over- 
burdened taxpayers many of our city fathers 
seem to take especial delight in subtly suggesting 
that but for extravagant schools taxes could be 
materially reduced. Unfortunately many citizens 
of good intent fail to note that such proposals are 
seldom sincere but that the vote getting possibili- 
ties of any such course of action is a prime con- 
sideration. They fail to observe that wily political 
officials have no particular concern for the welfare 
of children but on the contrary are willing to sac- 
rifice children’s interests if by so doing they can 
prevent greater slashing of expenditures in more 
favored departments. The main concern of many 
members of politically chosen bodies is to main- 
tain their political fences. Consequently when 
they find, under the lash of the angry tax gods, 
that they must reduce expenditures they endeavor 
to make a showing by reducing the budgets for 
schools and other social agencies which are not 
entrenched behind political defenses, while need- 
less spending for more political and better vote 
winning activities continues. 

Many schools today are suffering more than 
ever from governmental or political interference. 
The need for fiscal independence was never 
greater. School administrators and boards of edu- 
cation can far better afford to trust the parents 
of the children to support the schools and to vote 
to distribute funds on a basis of social value than 
they can to depend upon the uncertain motives of 
intervening aldermen or other politically domi- 
nated officials. Conversely the public will find 
boards of education more responsive to its wishes 
in matters of educational program when those 
boards are responsible to the public alone. Under 
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the form of control which exists in many cities, 
the voter repeatedly finds himself the victim of 
the old shell game. He centers his attention on 
the qualifications of candidates for the board of 
education and votes accordingly, confident that 
the desired school policies will be adopted. To his 
surprise he finds that it is not the board of educa- 
tion but the city council, the board of estimates 
or some other body which controls the purse 
strings and to which he should have devoted more 
attention before casting his ballot. It is this sit- 
uation which should be remedied. Politicians 
should be made to understand that the control of 
schools cannot be treated as a part of the spoils 
of political warfare. 

Probably the best defense against retrogression 
in the matter of independence in school matters is 
a frank acknowledgment of the fact that school 
costs can be reduced and an assurance that they 
will be reduced. The public should be informed of 
these economies, and parents should understand 
clearly what bearing specific reductions will have 
upon the education of their children. When it be- 
comes necessary to eliminate certain activities 
from the school program the most likely effects of 
these eliminations should be clearly shown. Un- 
fair criticisms, misstatements or purposeful mis- 
representations should be met with cold facts. 
School administrators should go before the public 
with a well defined program, ready and willing to 
curtail expenditures for items for which a strong 
case cannot be made. On the other hand they 
should firmly resist any and all efforts to make 
the children bear more than their fair share of 
necessary economies in local and state finances. 
Only by so doing can they hope to retain public 
confidence. 





Tests on Mimeograph Paper 


Tests were recefitly completed at the U. S. Bu- 
reau of Standards to determine the type of wood- 
fiber mimeograph paper that possesses both good 
printing and good writing qualities. 

It was found that the better papers are bulky, 
have a rough finish, a medium amount of clay filler, 
a medium degree of water resistance, which is a 
measure of resistance to writing ink, and a high 
degree of opacity. 

The characteristics of mimeograph paper pro- 
duced at the bureau’s paper mill that had the de- 
sired printing and writing properties are shown 
by the following test data: weight (25 by 40, 
500), 57 pounds; thickness, 0.005 inch; bursting 
strength, 12 pounds per square inch; ash, 8 per 
cent; water resistance (dry-indicator method), 11 
seconds ; opacity, 96 per cent. 
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Changes in Educational Terminology 


Indicate Progress 


The various changes of emphasis in education, symbolized by 
new words and phrases, simply represent efforts to improve 
teaching methods by adopting the best practices of the past 


By J. CAYCE MORRISON, Assistant Commissioner for Elementary Education, State Education Department, 
Albany, N. Y. 


HE other day a superintendent asked, “Is 
unit teaching something that has come to 
stay or is it one of those passing phrases 
that will disappear within a few years?” In a 
similar vein another superintendent said, “I be- 
lieve in this activity curriculum ... but I am cer- 
tain that we cannot do much in that direction until 
we get a different set of principals in this city.” 
As yet these superintendents had not seen behind 
the terminology to detect the current of educa- 
tional progress that is gradually remaking ele- 
mentary schools. 

During the past twenty years new pedagogical 
terms have challenged the thinking and at times 
the emotions of educators. Among them have been 
such terms as_ socialized recitation, problem 
method, project method, child centered school, 
activity curriculum, units of teaching, platoon 


school, cooperative group instruction and, more 
recently, centers of interest. It is pertinent to 
inquire whether each of these terms represents a 
different movement in education or merely a differ- 
ent aspect of the main current of educational 
progress. 

Twenty years ago the phrase socialized recita- 
tion loomed large in pedagogical discussions. Many 
a teachers’ meeting was devoted to ways and 
means of socializing the recitation. One man even 
attempted to write a book on the subject. The 
phrase passed from use, but in practice the reci- 
tation came to be considered something of a failure 
if it did not involve the social participation, the 
free and easy discussion of all members of the 
group. 

Frank McMurry wrote volumes emphasizing the 
problem method of teaching. He voiced a reaction 
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against the drill, the memorization, the oral quiz 
method of the older school. The virtues of the 
method were best defined, I think, in his “‘Elemen- 
tary School Standards” which grew out of his part 
in the survey of the New York City schools in 
1912, 

The reader will readily recall these four stand- 
ards—motive, judgment, organization and initia- 
tive. In discussing motive he referred to objects 
in life, purposes. With reference to judgment he 
discussed weighing values. In discussing organ- 
ization he was principally concerned with ideas— 
system, order and completeness of arrangement. 
In defining initiative he referred especially to self- 
reliance, independence and power of self-direction. 

In one place McMurry said: “Good conduct 
and purposeful activity are the aim of the school,” 
and again, “One may also judge the quality of 
instruction chiefly in terms of the activities of the 
pupils.” These are phrases or terms that have left 
an indelible mark upon the thinking of all who are 
seeking a more effective classroom procedure. 

For instance, in discussing the project method, 
Kilpatrick some years later wrote: “In attacking 
with successive classes ... the problem of method, 
I had felt increasingly the need of unifying more 
completely a number of related aspects of the edu- 


cative process.” Kilpatrick then refers to “the fac- 





A perfect recitation in a teacher centered school, the traditional elementary school classroom of 1916. A second teacher ts 
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tor of action, preferably, whole-hearted vigorous 
activity,” “the adequate utilization of the laws of 
learning,” “the essential elements of the ethical 
quality of conduct” and “the important generaliza- 
tion that education is life.’ In summing up his 
problem Kilpatrick said: “Here was in fact the 
age-old problem of effective logical organization.”’ 
And then he wrote a paragraph that has chal- 
lenged the thinking of every theorist and the prac- 
tice of every practitioner interested in the realm 
of classroom method in the elementary school: 

“As the desired unification lay specifically in the 
field of method, might not some typical unit of 
concrete procedure supply the need—some unit of 
conduct that should be, as it were, a sample of life, 
a fair sample of the worthy life and consequently 
of education? As these questionings rose more 
definitely to mind, there came increasingly a belief 
—corroborated on many sides—that the unifying 
idea I sought was to be found in the conception of 
whole-hearted purposeful activity proceeding in a 
social environment, or more briefly, in the unit ele- 
ment of such activity, the hearty purposeful act.” 

Notice the phrases, unit of concrete procedure, 
unit of conduct, a sample of the worthy life, and 
the unit element of such activity. We shall meet 
these phrases again. 

In 1928 Rugg and Shumaker published “The 


giving individual instruction. The scene is the Ross Street School, Batavia, N. Y. 
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Note the variety of activities in progress in this classroom. The scene represents whole-hearted purposeful activity in a 
social environment. These pupils look upon their teacher as a friendly and helpful guide. 


Child Centered School.” Here was a new phrase. 
It challenged the imagination; theorists debated 
it: practitioners argued the merits of the child 
centered school. Many a debate waxed warm over 
the child centered versus the teacher centered 
school. One superintendent advised his teachers 
that he did not wish any visitor to come into the 
building and find the teacher hiding in the cloak- 
room lest someone might think she was “running 
the show.”’ The book served a good purpose, how- 
ever, for it revitalized a philosophy enunciated 
earlier by John Dewey in his little volume, ‘School 
and Society.” It was more than a rewriting of 
Dewey’s philosophy for its every chapter bore evi- 
dence of twenty-five years’ experimentation with 
the various theories that were so ably advocated by 
Dewey. 

More perhaps than any previous volume, “The 
Child Centered School” portrayed the possibilities 
of the creative aspects of elementary and second- 
ary schools. Likewise it stressed the school as a 
place where children work. The authors took 
their cue from that earlier story of John Dewey’s 
search of Chicago’s school supply stores for “desks 
and chairs thoroughly suited from all points of 
view—artistic, hygienic and educationai—to the 
needs of little children. ” Certainly a child 
centered school would be a social environment, as 
Kilpatrick had defined it, and would quite likely 





embody all that McMurry had in mind when he 
referred to the socialized recitation. 

But even before the child centered school had 
captured the imagination of educators, individuals 
and groups throughout the land were seeking ways 
and means of making the reforms in elementary 
education available to children everywhere. Con- 
spicuous among these efforts were three reports 
on “Cardinal Objectives in Elementary Educa- 
tion,”’ published by the New York State Education 
Department, and “The Teachers’ Guide to Child 
Development,” published by the California State 
Department of Education. These publications re- 
flected the nationwide attempt to reexamine objec- 
tives and to improve practice. Each had its origin 
in the daily work of the public elementary schools. 

The New York statement on “Cardinal Objec- 
tives in Elementary Education” was a result of 
the cooperative endeavor of supervisors, principals 
and teachers of some fifty elementary schools, 
judged in their respective communities to be pro- 
gressive schools. 

The second report on cardinal objectives con- 
tained a series of statements by classroom teachers 
that illustrated ways and means of attaining these 
objectives. The statements made in the second 
report were selected from more than 800 contri- 
butions. They exemplify many of the qualities 
enumerated by Kilpatrick in his definition of a 











project. They were units of group conduct. There 
was whole-hearted, purposeful activity in a social 
environment. There was evidence of judgment, of 
capacity for organizing ideas, of initiative on the 
part of pupils. 

“The Teachers’ Guide to Child Development” 
stressed children’s present tendencies, disposed of 
the idea that the use of child interest constitutes 
soft pedagogy and stressed the activity program. 
The scope and organization of the volume are indi- 
cated by its introductory paragraph: ‘What actu- 
ally takes place in the classroom, when the school 
program is made up of children’s purposeful activ- 
ities? What are these activities? How do they 
start? Must they all be suggested by children? 
How are they grouped into a connected program? 
How does subject matter function? How may one 
know whether the right activities are being car- 
ried on in each grade? What happens to classroom 
discipline with such a program ?” 

These questions reflect the influences of Kil- 
patrick, McMurry and Dewey. Through studies 
such as these a new phrase was born, the activity 
curriculum, which conceives of the school as an 
environment, the curriculum as the sum total of 
the child’s school experience, subject matter as 
organized activities, projects, problems. 

But an activity curriculum cannot be discussed 
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without some term to designate the component or 
integral parts of the curriculum. So it is neces- 
sary to fall back on Kilpatrick’s search for some 
typical unit of concrete procedure, some unit of 
conduct that should be, as it were, a fair sample of 
the worthy life and consequently of education. 
And so we have a new phrase, unit teaching, unit 
of teaching, unit of an activity curriculum. This 
is a phrase that is not yet definitely defined. 
Scarcely any two persons or any two groups use 
it exactly in the same manner. 

The third report on “Cardinal Objectives in 
Elementary Education” set up the following cri- 
teria of a good unit. It said that a good unit 
should: 

1. Be the outgrowth of a situation faced by the 
children and teacher, (a) a natural problem of the 
children as they have encountered it in their ex- 
periences; (b) a problem introduced by the 
teacher to attain certain necessary objectives. 

2. Be the outcome of a group interest and not 
an administrative device to control interest. 

3. Be a directed, coherent whole. 

4. Be founded on related previous experiences 
or valuable interests of the children and planned 
to develop a background of meaning for future 
activities. 

5. Should, by its nature and organization, fur- 





The beginnig of an activity curriculum. 





This classroom is in the transition stage. 
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nish many different types of learning situations. 

6. Have definitely attainable goals through 
which the children can experience a sense of hav- 
ing completed a task. 

7. Have at least a few possibilities for the dis- 
covery and development of individual interests 
which will continue over a long period of time. 

8. Be justifiable in itself and not distorted 
through the inclusion of unrelated subject matter. 

9. Be sufficiently flexible to permit the inclusion 
of valuable but unforeseen materials and activities. 

10. Be administratively possible with regard to 
the situation in which it is undertaken. 


Another Viewpoint—Centers of Interest 


Keelor and Sweet defined a unit of work as “a 
series of worth while experiences bound together 
around some central theme of child interest... .” 
This definition brings into relief another viewpoint 
for the logical organization of an activity curricu- 
lum. This viewpoint finds expression in the phrase 
centers of interest. “The Horace Mann Plan for 
Teaching Children” says: “These centers of in- 
terest and the units of work arranged about them 
are after all methods of teaching, ways by which 
children are led into an educational experience 
which will have desirable outcomes in terms of the 
educational growth of the child.” In this plan we 
find examples of centers of interest with subordi- 
nate units. One of these examples is transporta- 
tion and communication, and the subordinate units 
listed are: the story of the airplane; the story of 
the radio; bridges and tunnels; elevators and esca- 
lators ; the story of the telephone, and the story of 
the development of the alphabet. The reader will 
readily note the possibilities of other units under 
this general center. 

The following is an example of the confusion in 
the use of the terms centers of interest and teach- 
ing units in the Horace Mann Plan: “Units of 
work are not new. Good teachers have always 
utilized centers of interest as means of instruction. 
. . . It is through these centers of interest that 
the child’s educational experience will be greatly 
broadened and enriched.” It is quite evident that 
the Horace Mann Plan fails to distinguish clearly 
between centers of interest and units of teaching. 
But while there is confusion in the use of terms, 
the main current runs true. 

Two terms have previously been referred to that 
apply particularly to the organization phase of 
the current of progress. One is the platoon school 
and the other, the cooperative group instruction 
plan. The platoon school added to the traditional 
school curriculum those recreational and health 
activities adapted to the playground and gym- 
nasium; the large group of social activities possi- 
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ble only in the assembly room; the wider use of 
books available only through the library; the pos- 
sibility of doing things with the hands as an aux- 
iliary to the brain, through the shop, the labora- 
tory, the kitchen, the music room and the studio. 
Developed in a new setting in a city founded by 
a great corporation, the platoon school was pri- 
marily concerned with enriching the lives of chil- 
dren. Gradually the goals that it sought have been 
incorporated in the program of the regular school. 

The cooperative group instruction plan, more 
or less of a newcomer in the field of pedagogical 
terminology, attempts primarily to coordinate the 
efforts of the various subject specialists toward 
the enrichment of educational opportunity through 
a superior type of unit teaching. 

The following statement by Dewey written 
thirty-four years ago seems applicable to the pres- 
ent situation: “The modification going on in the 
method and curriculum of education is as much a 
product of the changed social situation, and as 
much an effort to meet the needs of the new society 
that is forming, as are changes in modes of indus- 
try and commerce.” 

There is historical precedent in the following 
statement by Froebel relative to self-activity: 
“Thus for the school, self-activity means this de- 
sire of the child to enter into the life of others and 
the life around it; the desire to help, to find out, 
to discover, to participate in common activities, to 
create, to discover the identity or connection be- 
tween itself and the activities and processes of 
others.” 


New Phrases Represent Change in Emphasis 


When the present day student of education be- 
comes confused with terms, he may well heed the 
words of Pestalozzi: “A man who has only word 
wisdom is less susceptible to truth than a savage. 
This use of mere words produces men who believe 
they have reached the goal, because their whole 
life has been spent in talking about it, because no 
motive impelled them to make the effort.” 

Changes of emphasis, symbolized by various 
phrases, are merely efforts to make the teaching 
methods of the capable teachers of the ages avail- 
able to all the children of the present generation. 
Each apparently new movement is merely a matter 
of emphasis being placed on some phase of the 
educational program that heretofore has not been 
duly emphasized. These new points of attack con- 
tinually arise, they are generally accepted and then 
they pass more or less from current discussion. 
One attack will stress objectives ; another, content 
of instruction; a third, procedure or method, and 
a fourth, organization. Or, more likely, all four 
of these phases of the school program are affected. 
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Trend Is Toward Smaller Turnover 
Among City Superintendents 


The average annual percentage of turnover among city su- 
perintendents has decreased from a high of 18 per cent in 


1926 to 8 per cent in 1931, this nine-year study shows 


By DENNIS H. COOKE, Professor of Educational Psychology, George Peabody College for Teachers, 
Nashville, Tenn. 


NUMBER of investigations have been made 
A« the turnover and tenure of high school 

and elementary school teachers, but few 
studies have considered the turnover of school 
superintendents, and none of these has given con- 
sideration to the turnover of superintendents over 
a period of years. Furthermore, no broad study 
has been made heretofore of the turnover of all 
the city superintendents in the United States, in- 
cluding the superintendents in all cities over 2,500 
population, such as is presented here. 

My investigation shows that between 1922 and 
1931 an average of 13 per cent of all the city super- 
intendents in the United States changed positions 
each of these nine years. It is surprising to find 
that only 30 per cent of the total 2,862 city super- 
intendents did not change positions between 1922 
and 1931, while 70 per cent changed positions one 
or more times during this nine-year period. What 
would be the professional status of medicine and 
law if 70 per cent of the city lawyers and physi- 
cians changed positions one or more times every 
ten years? Although city superintendents change 
their positions entirely too often, the tendency is 
toward a smaller percentage of turnover. The 
average annual turnover decreased from 15 per 
cent in 1923 to 8 per cent in 1931. 


Year 1931 Has Best Record 


It was impossible to determine, due to the nature 
of my investigation, the factors that caused city 
superintendents either to change or to remain in 
the same position. However, some interesting ob- 
servations were possible. Although the economic 
situation has been a hardship on teachers, it seems 
to have helped stabilize the position of school su- 
perintendent, as the average annual percentage of 
turnover was smaller for the years 1929, 1930 and 
1931. The year 1931, with a turnover of 8 per cent, 
had the best record, which probably reflects the 


greater difficulty of now securing school positions. 

Another possible factor in the turnover of city 
superintendents is the percentage of city superin- 
tendents who are women. Investigations have 
shown that women teachers tend to change posi- 
tions more frequently than do men teachers. Does 
this condition exist among women superintend- 
ents? The accompanying table shows that only 
3 per cent of the 2,862 city superintendents, as of 
1922, were women, ranging from zero per cent in 
twenty-five states to 20 per cent in Vermont. There 
seems to be little or no relation between the aver- 
age annual percentage of turnover and the per- 
centage of superintendents who are women, that 
is, the percentage of turnover does not appear to 
be relatively higher or lower in states having a 
comparatively small percentage of women super- 
intendents. 


Working Conditions Change Constantly 


Investigations of turnover among teachers indi- 
cate an inverse ratio between the percentage of 
turnover and the size of the city; that is, the per- 
centage of turnover is smaller in the larger cities. 
It is probable that the same relationship holds true 
among city superintendents. The fact that many 
small cities are represented in the group of 2,862 
city superintendents is probably responsible for 
the high percentage of annual turnover. As a gen- 
eral rule, the superintendency personnel changes 
quite rapidly in small towns and communities of 
2,500 to 3,000 population. Since all superintend- 
ents in cities of 2,500 or more population are classi- 
fied as city superintendents by the U. S. Office of 
Education, it would seem that the turnover of all 
such superintendents should be considered to- 
gether. 

The conditions under which superintendents are 
selected and appointed and the conditions under 
which they work vary considerably in the different 
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states. The average annual percentage of turn- 
over, as indicated in the accompanying table, 
ranges from 5 per cent in South Carolina to 30 per 
cent in Florida. While these two extremes occur 
in Southern states, the data do not indicate that 
the percentage of turnover is appreciably greater 
in any one geographical section of the country. In 
the Middle Western states the average annual per- 
centage of turnover ranges from 6 per cent in 
North Dakota to 20 per cent in Oklahoma. 
Conditions under which superintendents work 
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vary from year to year. There is considerable vari- 
ation in the percentage of annual turnover for each 
of the nine years. The average annual percentage 
of turnover ranged from a high of 18 per cent in 
1926 to a low of 8 per cent in 1931. In view of the 
constant changes in social, economic and political 
conditions that city superintendents must face, this 
wide variation in the percentage of turnover should 
eccasion no undue alarm. 

The accompanying table shows that the decrease 
in turnover from 1923 to 1931 was quite general 


TURNOVER OF CITY SUPERINTENDENTS 


Per- 
cent. | 
Percent. of 
| 


Percent. Differ- of Supts. Supts. 








Number coe Average ence With Who 
of Supts. Percent. of Turnover Yearly 1923- 100% Are | 
State in 1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 1927 1928 1929 1930 1931 Turnover 1931 Tenure Women | 
| 
Alabama 39 i2 2 . 328 17 10 17 2 5 13 — 7 25 1. | 
Arizona 16 12 6 12 18 0 18 12 12 0 10 {2% 37 0 
Arkansas 41 21 21 14 19 12 14 19 12 4 15 —17 21 : j 
California 107 14 14 11 14 6 11 14 1 10 11 | 42 6 
Colorado 27 7 3 15 7 3 11 7 11 29 11 +22 29 0 
Connecticut 75 18 25 12 14 13 8 13 s 9 13 — 9 33 5 
Delaware 4 0 0 0 25 0 0 25 25 0 8 0 50 0 
Florida 30 33 36 36 50 29 23 40 26 6 30 —27 6 6 
Georgia 59 20 18 23 18 20 15 11 11 15 17 — § 25 8 
Idaho 20 20 25 835 10 0 45 &  @ 19 0 15 10 
Illinois 174 20 17 17 10 0 16 9 3 7 12 —13 35 4 
Indiana 93 3 13 10 9 4 11 5 10 5 9 an 37 2 
lowa 81 27 11 8 12 18 13 9 3: £8 13 —15 27 4 
Kansas 62 16 12 19 16 14 6 8 12 9 12 — 7 27 3 
Kentucky 51 9 21 21 3 13 13 | 5 13 + 6 21 1 
Louisiana 3 3 39 3 3 3 15 44 0 7 24 —24 3 0 
Maine 56 26 19 14 16 8 5 1 14 1 12 —25 25 3 
Maryland 1 0 0 0 100 0 0 0 0 0 11 0 0 0 
Massachusetts 169 3 3 13 5 5 10 10 8 5 9 — 8 40 1 
Michigan 92 10 10 13 10 6 6 5 7 5 8 — 5 45 0 
Minnesota 58 3 22 10 3 10 3 5 13 15 12 r2Z 20 0 
Mississippi 32 18 15 12 12 15 9 3 12 12 12 — & 28 0 
Missouri 63 17 11 23 ee 15 15 12 11 15 —— 28 0 
Montana 17 17 11 0 2 ii 0 > = 11 11 -—— & 29 0 | 
Nebraska 30 26 13 16 10 16 3 2 0 10 12 —16 26 0 
Nevada 3 0 0 0 66 = 33 0 0 0 0 11 0 33 0 
New Hampshire 27 14 14 11 14 7 0 11 .. m5 8 — 3 44 0 | 
New Jersey 122 6 11 7 3 7 7 4 5 7 6 + 4 54 z 
New Mexico 12 8 16 33 16 16 25 8 16 0 15 — 8 58 16 
New York 169 15 15 7 we 6 12 7 5 9 10 — 6 39 Q | 
North Carolina 55 16 21 12 7 14 Is 12 3 5° 12 —11 25 0 | 
North Dakota 12 4 0 33 0 0 0 8 8 0 6 — 4 41 0 | 
Ohio 145 8 17 17 11 7 8 11 9 7 11 — | 3 S 4 
Oklahoma 63 7 & &#@ iz 2 Ss 2 20 a § 9 0 
Oregon 23 8 8 21 26 4 17 17 8 8 13 0 17 0 
Pennsylvania 312 20 8 10 9 12 8 11 | a 11 — 7 35 4 | 
Rhode Island 27 11 7 3 3 11 11 3 15 18 9 ++ 7 44 . J 
South Carolina 32 3 9 6 6 3 6 6 3 3 5 0 65 0 
South Dakota 14 21 21 0 7 0 14 0 50 0 18 —21 21 0 
Tennessee 47 12 23 27 21 6 7 6 31 8 17 —4 23 4 
Texas 119 11 19 20 18 9 11 15 9 9 13 — 2 31 1 
Utah 17 17 23 29 29 5 11 17 0) 11 16 — 6 17 0 
Vermont 29 13 27 13 10 13 10 6 6 17 3 + 4 34 20 
Virginia 39 30 23 30 3 5 20 35 5 5 20 —25 25 0 
Washington 35 31 14 14 8 5 17 8 20 11 14 —19 20 0 
West Virginia 35 14. 3) 14 11 8 25 25 28 & 18 — 6 17 0 
Wisconsin 82 17 15 18 10 10 12 10 4 4 11 —13 3 4 
Wyoming 8 it 2 wm 8 0 3 0 12 0 15 —12 25 0 
United States 2,862 721 772 745 869 488 599 521 540 388 619 —331 1,426 130 
Average Annual Percent- 
age of Turnover 15 16 16 18 9 12 11 11 8 13 — 7 30 3 
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among the various states. The percentage of turn- 
over decreased in thirty-six states, it remained con- 
stant in six states and it increased in six states. 
In each of the six states that showed an increase, 
except Colorado, the average annual increase in 
turnover was less than 10 per cent. In Colorado 
the increase was from 7 per cent in 1923 to 29 per 
cent in 1931. The greatest decrease in the average 
annual percentage of turnover was in Florida, 
where the rate declined from 33 per cent in 1923 
to 6 per cent in 1931. It will be recalled that Flor- 
ida had the largest average percentage of turnover 
for the nine-year period. 


Problem Is Serious 


The state that had the highest percentage of 
superintendents who did not change positions dur- 
ing the nine-year period also had the lowest aver- 
age annual percentage of turnover for the nine- 
year period, and vice versa. For example, South 
Carolina had the highest percentage (65 per cent), 
of city superintendents with perfect tenure, and 
the lowest average annual percentage (5 per cent) 
of turnover. Excluding Maryland, which had only 
one city superintendent listed, Florida had the 
lowest percentage (6 per cent) of city superin- 
tendents with perfect tenure and the highest per- 
centage (30 per cent) of average annual turnover 
for the nine-year period. 

These data indicate the serious nature of the 
turnover problem among city superintendents. The 
study represents a beginning in a relatively new 
field and suggests many problems that should be 
pursued further. With the rate of turnover among 
city superintendents pointed out, the way is open 
to determine why superintendents change positions 
so frequently. The relation of age, training, sal- 
ary, experience and method of selection and ap- 
pointment, to the percentage of turnover should 
be determined. 

This study is based on data contained in the 
Educational Directories of the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation. Turnover is used throughout the study to 
mean replacements, additions or decreases in the 
number of superintendents not being considered 
as turnover. For example, Alabama is listed in 
the table as having thirty-nine superintendents in 
1922. The original thirty-nine superintendents 
were studied through 1931. No record was kept 
of the increase or decrease in the number of super- 
intendents of this classification in Alabama fol- 
lowing 1922. The same procedure was followed 
for each state. The rate of turnover for a given 
year was considered as the percentage of the orig- 
inal number of superintendents that were replaced 
by other superintendents. For example, five (not 
shown in table) or 12 per cent, of the thirty-nine 
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superintendents in Alabama in 1922 were replaced 
by other superintendents in 1923. A total of 2,862 
superintendents were considered in the study for 
each of the ten years. 

The immensity of the task of tabulating the mass 
of detail data warrants a brief description of the 
method used to facilitate the procedure. The names 
of the 2,862 city superintendents, as of 1922, were 
copied on large tabulation sheets, according to an 
alphabetical listing of the states and cities. For 
example, all cities in Alabama over 2,500 in popu- 
lation were listed in alphabetical order. The name 
of the superintendent, as of 1922, was entered for 
each city. The years 1923 to 1931 were listed hori- 
zontally across the top of each tabulation sheet. 
If the superintendent held the same position in 
1923, a check mark was placed under this year, and 
so on, for as many years as the same name ap- 
peared for the given city. When a replacement was 
made the name of the new superintendent was en- 
tered under the year in which the change occurred. 
Check marks were again used for each succeeding 
year that the second name appeared. In this way 
the number and percentage of replacements for 
each year and for each city were easily computed. 
The next step was to determine the average per- 
centage of turnover for each city for the nine years, 
and the average percentage of turnover for all of 
the cities for each year. Thus it was possible to 
describe the situation in each city within a given 
state for each year of the study. Only a summary 
of the facts is given in the table which accompanies 
this article. 





Catholic High School Pupils Increase 
7 Per Cent in Two Years 


A total of 241,869 pupils attended Catholic high 
schools in the United States during the scholastic 
year of 1930, according to a study recently com- 
pleted by the Department of Education of the 
N.C. W.C. The total enrollment represents a gain 
of 16,024 pupils, or 7.1 per cent, over the total en- 
rollment of Catholic high schools in this country in 
1928, when there were 225,845 pupils in attend- 
ance. 

During 1930 there were in operation 2,123 Cath- 
olic high, or secondary schools, the survey showed. 
This was approximately the same as in 1928, when 
2,129 Catholic high schools were recorded. The 
decrease in the number of schools was due, it was 
stated, to consolidations. 

Of the total number of pupils in high schools, 
102,094 were boys and 135,120 were girls, while 
4,655 pupils were not classified. 
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Reducing Transportation Costs in 


Consolidated Schools 


The best way to secure economy in school transporta- 
tion is to keep separate records on the operating costs of 
each bus, and then act in accordance with the evidence 


By C. O. RICHARDSON, Superintendent of Schools, Walton, Neb. 


ing just as much from economic conditions 
as their urban neighbors. 

The economic condition of the farmer makes tax 
reductions essential. Boards of education in con- 
solidated districts are looking for ways and means 
to reduce expenses. There are two places where 
reductions can be made in consolidated school ex- 
penses—instruction and transportation. Every 
possible effort should be made to avoid reducing 
the instructional service. Many consolidated dis- 
trict boards of education are puzzled as to where 
or how to cut expenses because they have not kept 


(inet s mu school districts are suffer- 


adequate records. Most districts do not know what 
their internal unit transportation costs actually 
are. The questions that arise are: When shall we 
buy a new bus? Shall we operate our own gas serv- 
ice? How shall we provide for summer care? Are 
wages too high? It is practically impossible to 
answer these questions unless adequate records are 
kept and it is difficult to make the board of educa- 
tion understand the importance of keeping records. 

There are two policies to be considered in con- 
solidated district transportation. Shall the district 
contract for transportation service? Shall the dis- 
trict own and operate its own busses? 
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TABLE I—OPERATING COST OF THE FIVE BUSSES IN A NEBRASKA SCHOOL’S FLEET, AS COMPILED 
AT THE COMPLETION OF THE FIRST YEAR OF RECORD KEEPING 


Bus Total 
Number Expense 
DiVareteeetapadenet fe eer 
i vtiveen eseweet aan ee 
Ee ee ee rrr hs babe ae os 
Di siwntusionseeed. oe 8 Ere 
Ponkcenwdbewuaeaws 0 Sey 
Total $1,035.97 


From the schoolman’s standpoint the contract 
method is a poor system because of the danger to 
health involved. It is the aim of the contract driver 
to make money. If he has taken the bid at a low 
figure, a special bus for school purposes is prob- 
ably out of the question. Consequently, the driver 
fixes up the truck in which he hauls grain, wood 
or cattle during other hours. The truck is likely 
to be dirty, and it is not apt to be protected against 
cold and rainy weather. The health and comfort 
of the pupils should be given first consideration 
in any system which the board of education may 
adopt for transporting pupils. 

One school district, which formerly owned and 
operated its busses, sold the chassis, placed the 
bodies on wheels and contracted with farmers to 
draw the vehicles with their horses. This district 
has used the horse system a number of years and 
claims that it is less expensive than the automotive 
method. In general, however, I believe it is better 
practice for a district to own and operate its own 
busses. Many school districts that heretofore have 
contracted for outside service are seriously con- 
templating the purchase and operation of their 
own busses. 

When a district operates its own system, how 
may costs be reduced without interfering with the 
effectiveness of the service? There are three fac- 
tors to consider: (1) personal service or wages to 
drivers; (2) actual operating expense for gas and 
oil, and (3) the upkeep and repair of the busses. 
In most instances drivers’ wages have already been 


~ Cost per Drivers’ 

Mileage Mile Wages 
eo See: ear, $ 405 
ee ed aa a ta 360 
is a 7 Oa 360 
cee ee ee ak 360 
Pee oe aod EET 360 
24,057 $0.043 $1,845 


reduced approximately 25 per cent, in keeping with 
wage reductions in other fields of service. There- 
fore, there is little that remains to be done in this 
division. 

teductions in the cost of both operation and 
maintenance may be made if the proper cost rec- 
ords are kept and if expensive units are eliminated. 
Many farmers who recognize the value of efficient 
farming methods refuse to admit the necessity of 
keeping accurate records on school transportation 
costs. They are prone to select busses by guess- 
work rather than on actual performance. 

A permanent expense record for each bus is nec- 
essary if a study is to be made for the purpose of 
reducing expenses. For example, one Nebraska 
school board knew that one of its busses consumed 
too much gasoline, but how much more gasoline it 
consumed than the other busses in the fleet was 
not known until a weekly report for each driver 
was inaugurated by the superintendent. At the 
end of the first year’s operation of the record sys- 
tem the individual expenses for the five busses in 
the school’s fleet were as shown in Table I. 

Bus No. 2 was shown to be the one that con- 
sumed too much gasoline. The board had talked 
for some time of trading in this bus on a new one, 
but some of the members thought that it would 
last another year. It did; but it cost almost three 
times as much to operate as the lowest bus. The 
expenses on this bus were $277.67 for gasoline, oil, 
grease and alcohol, and $84.40 for repairs and 
labor. It was a gas eater. Bus No. 1 cost $95.30 


TABLE II—OPERATING COST OF THE FLEET OF FIVE BUSSES DURING THE SECOND YEAR OF RECORD 
KEEPING. THE OLD Bus No. 2 HAS BEEN REPLACED WITH A NEW ONE 


Bus Total 
N umbe r Expe nse 
ee age a 
ED ickicwxk dae RIESE QD 
Be aie aoe Cou e Oo ae 
ee re es CS a ge eo 
ee ere re | ee 
Total $ 712.25) 


Cost per Drivers’ 

Mileage Mile Wages _ 
6 «6 ewkaans IR re $ 405 
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EE es RE ree ee 360 
Sawer re ee 360 
21,720 $0.032 $1,845 


1A reduction in the price of gasoline accounts in part for the lower total expense. 
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for gasoline, oil, grease and alcohol, and $14.25 
for repairs and labor. 

With a new bus replacing Bus No. 2, the ex- 
penses for the next year were as shown in Table II. 

The saving on Route No. 2 was approximately 
$200, or nearly one-third the purchase price of 
the new bus. The reason for this low cost is that 
the board buys the chassis only when purchasing a 
new bus and transfers the body from the old bus 
to the new one. 

During the third year of keeping these records 
Bus No. 3 began to give trouble. It was already 
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insisted that the bus would last until the end of 
the year. The bad road conditions continued and 
the next week something went wrong with the dif- 
ferential gears. Labor and repairs that week 
amounted to $19. The next week the radiator 
sprang a leak, the timing went wrong and for the 
third time in as many weeks a spindle broke. Then 
the board purchased a new bus. 

The figures for the third year, including both 
the old and the new bus on Route No. 3, are given 
in Table III. 

As a result of its experiences the board of edu- 
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Safe, speedy busses are required by the modern consolidated school. About 49,000 school busses (more than half of all the 
busses that are in service in the United States for all purposes) now transport school children. 


five years old, and had been driven through mud, 
snow and every conceivable kind of adverse con- 
dition, but the board thought it would last for 
another year. It held together for about six 
months of the school term, and then came several 
weeks during which the roads were almost im- 
passable. The bus was stuck on almost every trip. 
Then the mechanism began to go to pieces. The 
transmission went first, half way up a hill on the 
way home from school. The pupils were forced 
to walk through the mud and the driver had to 
call for help from the garage. Repairs and labor 
that week amounted to $21.50, but still the board 


cation referred to has come to the conclusion that 
it does not pay to operate a bus after it begins to 
use large quantities of gasoline and is continu- 
ally in need of repairs. By keeping an expense 
account for each bus it is a simple matter to deter- 
mine the exact costs for every item. There is bound 
to come a time when it is more economical to buy 
a new bus than to try to repair the old one. This 
school board’s experience has been that a truck 
will operate economically for five years. 

It is interesting to note how a school board can 
fail to make use of records kept by the superin- 
tendent. Of the five busses used in this school sys- 
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TABLE II[I—OPERATING COST OF THE FLEET OF FIVE BUSSES DURING THE THIRD YEAR OF RECORD 


KEEPING. A NEW Bus WAS PLACED IN OPERATION ON ROUTE No. 3 


Bus et 
Number ___-Bapense 

= \eevevkovsactabaaes fp 

ne oF ae EEE er 

eee is ii eres ode 
) New ............ S407........0... 

Re eye yee 0 See 

armaatecepatenal Map 

Total $63 1.15 


tem only two are of the same make. These two 
busses were purchased at the same time as a com- 
promise measure when a majority of the board 
could not decide on any other make. Over a period 
of two years the expense chart showed these two 
busses to have the lowest operating cost of the 
five busses. However, when it was necessary to 
buy another chassis, instead of going by the cost 
figures, the school board purchased another make 
of bus, simply because an influential member of 
the board had a preference for that make. 


Should a Garage Be Built? 


Many consolidated schools are debating whether 
the district should own its gas pump and tank. 
The answer depends upon local conditions. How 
much does the school have to pay for gas from 
the dealer? How much does it use a year? How 
much would it save if it bought from the tank 
wagon? How much would it cost to install a tank 
and pump? What is the evaporation loss? All 
these figures no doubt have been gone over time 
and again by boards in contemplating the pur- 
chase of their own tank. Service is another item 
that enters into the problem. As a rule, the garage 
that sells the gas and oil and repairs the tires also 
does many little things free of charge. It would 
hardly be fair to a garageman to take business 
away from him and still expect him to supply free 
air and give other little attentions. 

What to do with the school bus during vacation 
is a question that must be settled. Let us assume 
that a school which has been contracting with bus 
owners decides to buy its own busses. The ques- 
tion naturally arises, shall a garage be built? 
There is something to be said in favor of the dis- 
trict owning a shelter for its busses. It means 
they are under lock and cannot be tampered with. 

However, a good garage that will house about 
seven busses, which is the number required by the 
average sized consolidated school, will cost approx- 
imately $2,000 in Nebraska. Interest on that sum, 
at 6 per cent, is $120, or the same as the amount 
paid for summer storage at $40 a month. 


Cost per Drivers’ 
__ Mileage ___ Mile Wages 
i Serer. RRR $ 405 
| RISES SS: Se 360 
RRS 0.043 | 
ce O.018(tt ttt 360 | 
sR or oes evel 360 
ARES ins ESS 360 
19,722 $0.032 $1,845 


One school saved its principal and part of its 
interest by renting a large, unused barn during 
the vacation for $25, and the busses were safe. 

Another district, with nine busses, allows the 
drivers to take the busses home for the summer. 
The district is careful to select responsible drivers 
—farmers as a rule—who will take good care of 
the bus during its idle season. Since a school bus 
is out-of-doors nine months of the year it hardly 
seems necessary to build an expensive garage to 
house it during the other three months, especially 
if the bus will last just as long without a shelter. 

In still another school district, each driver is re- 
quired to jack the wheels up off the floor and re- 
move the battery from the bus before he receives 
his last pay check. 

The job of looking after the busses may be left 
to a board member appointed for that purpose or 
it may be given to one of the drivers selected by 
the board. 





What Schools Can Do to Help 
the Unemployed 


Schools should make available their facilities for 
helping the unemployed, William John Cooper, 
commissioner of education, pointed out in a recent 
letter to city superintendents, outlining six ways 
that have been found practicable, as follows: 

“1. Making the facilities of the continuation 
schools available during the whole year. 

“2. Enlarging the activities of evening schools 
and continuing the term of these schools. 

“3. Opening school shops (when not in use by 
children) so that furniture, shoes and similar 
articles might be repaired. 

“4. Organizing extensive subsistence garden 
programs through making ground available, pro- 
viding for plowing it and for seed. 

“5. Inaugurating recreational programs. 

“6. Providing postgraduate courses for former 
high school graduates.” 
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Appraising a City’s Educational 


Features 


In this day when there is such insistent demand for reduction 
in school costs graphic summaries such as are described here 
are a helpful means of showing facts in their true perspective 


By WALTER CROSBY EELLS, Professor of Education, Stanford University 


tems it is common practice to select a group 

of cities for comparison with the given city 
in various significant features. Comparative data 
for any single feature are usually given in tabu- 
lar form and often are illustrated in graphic form 
as well, by a series of bar diagrams. 

A convenient compact method of discovering 
the comparative rank of the given city in a large 
group of related factors, however, does not seem 
to have been commonly employed. The method 
described here was devised for use in an intensive 
study of the school system of Fresno, Calif. 


| MOST reports of surveys of city school sys- 


Nine Graphs in One 


In the Fresno study twelve California cities in 
the population group from 30,000 to 100,000 were 
selected for analysis, and as far as possible com- 
parable data on a large number of different items 
were secured from each. It happened that Fresno 
occupied a median position in the group, so far 
as population was concerned. 

The common method of representing such com- 
parative data is illustrated in Fig. 1, showing the 
percentage of illiteracy among the foreignborn 
white population in 1930 in each of the twelve 
cities and in the entire state. This, however, is 
but one of nine different factors that were studied 
as measures of the educational burden of the city. 
Nine similar graphs could have been drawn, but 
they would have occupied considerable space over 
several pages of the report and it would have 
been difficult to secure from them a single com- 
posite picture of the educational burden of the 
city in comparison with the others in the group. 

In Fig. 2, however, all nine of these are com- 
pactly presented in a single diagram. Each circle 
represents one city. The solid black circle shows 
Fresno’s rank in each column. The line connect- 





1Eells, Walter Crosby, Salary and Cost Study of Fresno Schools, 
Fresno, Calif., May, 1932. 


ing these circles gives unity to the figure, makes 
it easier to note their comparative standing, and 
suggests the engineer’s profile map. The essential 
data of Fig. 1, for example, are found in the last 
column of Fig. 2. It is true that Fig. 2 does not 
give actual amounts or the names of the cities 
with which comparisons are made. Such features 
can well be presented in tabular form. For a quick 
graphic summary, however, of the relative rank 
of the essential features of the city in question 
among the others with which it is compared, 
Fig. 2 is convenient. 

Fig. 2 has a further advantage as it gives the 
percentage of the total attendance in high school 
(the seventh column). Data on this feature could 
be secured from only nine of the twelve cities 
studied. By spacing the nine circles over the same 
range occupied in the other columns by twelve cir- 
cles, comparability with all other columns is se- 
cured, and a glance shows that Fresno occupies 
exactly a median position in this feature among 
the cities for which data were available. This ad- 
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Fig. S. 
nine factors which measure the educational burden of the 


Fre sno’s rank among twelve comparable cities in 


city. Each circle represents one city, the solid black cirele 
indicating Fresno. 


vantage is still more strikingly illustrated in a 
variety of situations in Fig. 3. The median line 
aids the eye in interpreting the graph. 

From Fig. 2 it may be seen at a glance, without 
carefully studying various arrays of figures and 
percentages, that Fresno has a relatively heavy 
educational burden. It has an especially large 
non-native white population, both foreignborn 
white and people of other races; a larger propor- 
tion of the foreignborn white population is from 
Southern and Eastern Europe than in any similar 
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city in the state; a relatively small proportion of 
the foreignborn white group are naturalized or 
have even taken the first steps toward naturaliza- 
tion; an exceptionally large proportion of the 
population are of school age; Fresno has a larger 
proportion of children both of elementary school 
and of high school age than any comparable city; 
a large proportion of the pupils are in high school; 
and the illiteracy problem is greater than in any 
other city in the state, with one exception. 
Furthermore when one is familiar with the es- 
sential features of this method as represented in 
Fig. 2, one may easily interpret similar graphs 
with scarcely any verbal explanation. For exam- 
ple, Fig. 3 indicates Fresno’s relative standing in 
twenty-one different measures of comparative 
ability to support education. From this it is seen 
that Fresno stands distinctly lower than the me- 
dian city in measures related to wealth and tax 
rate, slightly lower in value of school property, 
percentage of population employed and building 
activity, considerably above the median in such 
measures as low percentage of tax delinquency, 
manufactures, bank clearings, bank debits, postal 
receipts and telephones. It ranks highest of all 
the cities compared in smallness of city debt per 
capita, and in three measures of retail trade. 
Thus it seems conservative to state that Fresno 
stands at least average and perhaps somewhat 
above the average of twelve comparable Cali- 
fornia cities in ability to support an adequate 
education program. 
It should be noted in Fig. 3, that data were 
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Twenty-one measures of Fresno’s comparative ability to support education. The higher the position of the black 
the greater the relative ability of Fresno in the feature compared. 
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available from only six cities for delinquent taxes, 
from seven for bank clearings, from eight for 
bank debits and from nine for postal receipts. Yet 
all can be shown on a perfectly fair comparable 
basis by the variable spacing already mentioned 
in discussing Fig. 2. 

The method lends itself equally well to a com- 
parison of salaries for various types of positions 
in the school system. Such a comparison is shown 
in Fig. 4. The profile nature of this figure is par- 
ticularly suggestive here for the school adminis- 
trator or the school surveyor who wishes to make 
recommendations for changes. The civil engineer, 
in planning a railroad or highway, when con- 
fronted by a profile of this type immediately be- 
gins to figure “cuts and fills,” cutting off the peaks 
and filling the valleys in order to make a relatively 
level and smooth road bed. Similarly the educa- 
tional engineer, confronted by such a profile, has 
suggestive material for equalizing school sala- 
ries and educational costs—or for justifying the 
marked inequalities that are found. 


One possibility of misrepresentation, however, 
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Fig. 4. Comparative salaries of all school employees 


in twelve California cities, 1931. 


should be pointed out. There is danger when look- 
ing at Fig. 4 that all circles will be judged to be 
of equal importance. This would be a great mis- 
take. The salaries paid to several hundred teach- 
ers are far more important than those paid to a 
few school clerks; the total salary of the large 
group of school janitors is a much more important 
item in the school budget than the salary of the 
business manager under whom they work. 

In Fig. 4 data are also presented in comparable 
form from twelve, eleven, ten, nine, eight, seven 
and four cities. 

In a similar manner, Fig. 5 exhibits a summary 
of comparative school costs in the twelve cities 
used for comparison. All comparisons are on the 
basis of cost per pupil in average daily attend- 
ance. The Fresno profile in this case is a strik- 
ingly low and uniform line across the bottom of 
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Fig. 5. Comparative school costs in twelve California cities. 
The black circle represents Fresno. 


the chart. No other method shows so quickly and 
so vividly the essential economy with which all 
phases of the school system have been operated. 

A marked contrast is shown when comparisons 
of the facts in Fig. 5 are made with those in Fig. 
6, which shows in the same way comparative costs 
of city government. While Fresno ranks prob- 
ably about eleventh in school costs, as shown in 
Fig. 5, she stands fifth in total costs of city gov- 
ernment, second in costs of police department and 
highest of all cities compared in fire department 
costs. It stands lowest in sanitation and streets 
but nowhere as low as for schools. 

A comparison of two such charts as Fig. 5 and 
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Fig. 6. Per capita.costs of government in twelve California 
cities, 1930. The black circle represents Fresno. 
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Fig. 6 forms an exceedingly effective method of 
presenting in telling fashion to the business men 
and taxpayers of a city data upon which to judge 
whether they are making proper distribution of 
the funds raised by public taxation between the 
essential service of education and other necessary 
and desirable functions of city government. The 
desirability of “cut and fill’ when profiles like 
Fig. 5 and Fig. 6 are found existing for the same 
city is immediately obvious to the educational en- 
gineer, and is easily presented to the intelligent 
citizen whatever his occupation. 

Another method of comparison of school costs 
with city government costs is also effective. This 
is used in Fig. 7, on a basis that makes compari- 
sons easy and significant and has the added ad- 
vantage of showing relative amounts over a ten- 
year period although restricted, of course, to the 
situation in a single city, rather than making 
comparisons with other cities as in the previous 
figures. 

In Fig. 7 expenses for 1920 are all reduced to 
terms of 100, and 1930 expenses are expressed in 
terms of increases from 1920 as a base. The left- 
hand side of the figure shows absolute increases. 
It shows that total costs of city government have 
increased in ten years from 100 to 211 (more than 
doubled) while the population of the city only in- 
creased to 116. School population (average daily 
attendance) increased from 100 to 138, and school 
costs to 142, almost the same. The outstanding 
increases in the city government costs are seen to 
be in the fire and police departments. 

In this day when there is such insistent and 
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often indiscriminative demand for reduction in 
school costs, regardless of whether they have 
been justified in the past, information such as is 
summarized in Figs. 5, 6 and 7 may be a helpful 
means of showing the facts in their true light. 

A final example will suggest another possibility 
in the use of the comparative rank graph. In Fig. 
8 two profiles are plotted on the same chart to 
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Fig. 8. Comparative class size in different departments of 
high school instruction in seven California cities, 1930-31. 


show the relative standing of Fresno among seven 
comparable cities in the matter of class size in the 
junior and senior high schools. The first column 
shows a larger average class size in all subjects 
in the junior high school than in any of the other 
cities studied. In the senior high school, however, 
the situation was almost reversed, Fresno having 
next to the smallest class size. (It should be 
remarked, however, that the situation at Fresno 
has been markedly changed since 1930-31, the 
year in which the data were assembled. The pro- 
file for the senior high school has been raised 
almost to the level of the junior high school.) 
The analysis by subjects shows of course where 
the most striking variations occur. 

It should be noted that nothing is said or im- 
plied in this paper as to the desirability of the 
situations presented. Whether low costs are de- 
fensible or are attained at the expense of educa- 
tional efficiency, whether the class sizes shown 
are worthy of commendation or of condemnation 
it is not the purpose of this paper to discuss. The 
aim, instead, has been to point out an effective 
means of presenting the facts in convenient, com- 
pact, comprehensible form. A clear presentation 
of the facts is always a prerequisite to any ade- 
quate analysis of them or to any discussion of 
their significance in determining forward looking 
policies. 
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Let’s Have Some Further Light on the 
I. Q. Problem 


The author takes exception to Professor Courts’ re- 
cent article on the I. Q,, and cites five reasons why, 
in lis opimon, the Courtis position 1s questionable 


By FRANK N. FREEMAN, Professor of Education, School of Education, University of Chicago 


HE article by Prof. S. A. Courtis, “What 

Does the I. Q. Really Measure?” which ap- 

peared in the January number of The Na- 
TION’S SCHOOLS, deals with two questions. The 
first is the general question of the nature of the 
ability that is measured by intelligence tests, par- 
ticularly whether this ability is innate or acquired. 
I shall not attempt to comment on Professor Cour- 
tis’ treatment of this question. It is a familiar one 
and has been discussed at much length by many 
persons. 

The second question is not so familiar but it is 
important. It concerns the bearing of the maturity 
of a child on the interpretation of his attainment, 
as expressed by the score on a test. The fact that 
children in general advance in ability from year 
to year, and that their scores must be interpreted 
according to their age is, of course, the reason for 
the use of a relative score like the I. Q. 

No means have been developed thus far, how- 
ever, of allowing for the differing rates of develop- 
ment of different children in the customary scoring 
devices. If one child develops much more rap- 
idly than another, and if at a given age he is there- 
fore much nearer his maturity status, he should 
be compared with other children of his own degree 
of maturity, instead of with others of the same 
age. In such a case, chronological age fails to be 
a satisfactory basis for the interpretation of the 
individual’s score. 


His View Is Not Clear 


Granted that children grow at widely different 
rates, probably all students of mental tests would 
agree with this statement. Workers in the field 
have for a long time been endeavoring to find some 
means of estimating the child’s maturity with a 
view to substituting such an estimate for chrono- 
logical age. It is to be noted, however, that such 
an estimate or measure would ordinarily be used, 
not as a substitute for measures of intellectual 


ability, but rather as a means of correcting them 
for variations in rate of maturing. 

Professor Courtis, if I understand him, proposes 
a much more revolutionary conception and pro- 
cedure. He says, “If a child can learn at all, he 
can learn to average achievement if training is 
continued long enough.” If to average, why not 
to superior? Is there anything mystically impor- 
tant about the average? The implication of this 
and other statements seems to be that the chief if 
not the only important distinction between indi- 
viduals is their rate of growth. It is true that 
Professor Courtis also speaks of different maxi- 
mums of growth of different children, so that his 
view on this matter is not clear. In any case, Pro- 
fessor Courtis implies that there are vastly greater 
differences in rate of growth than have commonly 
been recognized, and that the error in measures 
of intelligence that results from the failure to rec- 
ognize such differences is so great as to be serious. 


A “Reductio ad Absurdum” 


The differences in rate of intellectual growth 
between different children should be determined, 
and if they are large enough in comparison with 
the probable errors of the tests, some means should 
be found, if possible, to make allowance for them. 
The evidence that Professor Courtis adduces on 
this point is not, in my judgment, conclusive. His 
argument is indirect, and rests on the acceptance 
of the correctness of his formula for the growth 
curve, its application in the particular cases to 
which he applies it and, finally, the inference from 
these cases as applied to intellectual growth in 
general. 

The analogy between learning to spell twenty 
words, or between the percentage of children of 
various ages who pass a given test, and the in- 
tellectual maturation of an individual through a 
period of years, is so remote that the derivation 
of a formula for a curve that will fit the first two 
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means nothing with regard to the last. Professor 
Courtis’ faith in the universality of his formula 
is so implicit as to lead him to bizarre procedures. 
For example, the prediction that the subnormal 
children, less than 10 per cent of whom pass the 
Three Rhymes Test at fourteen and one-half years, 
would all pass the test at forty-three years if gen- 
eral education were continued, on the basis of the 
curves in Fig. 4 of his article, really constitutes a 
reductio ad absurdum. Professor Courtis’ identi- 
fication of anatomical and intellectual growth rates 
on the basis of such divergent data on individual 
cases as are represented in Table IV of his article 
cannot receive the support of critically minded 
persons. 


More Evidence Is Needed 


Professor Courtis’ position, if 1 have correctly 
apprehended it, may be formulated in a series of 
statements, as follows: 

1. Differences in rate of growth are so large as 
to cause serious error in measures of intelligence. 
This is probably an understatement of his position. 

2. Growth follows the formula Y= Kirt. 

3. This formula can be applied in the determina- 
tion of individual growth curves. 

4. By such application the individual’s true rate 
of growth, and the proportion of mature ability 
that he has attained at any time, can be ascer- 
tained. 

5. When the proportion of mature ability has 
been determined, this may be used to interpret the 
individual’s mental status as expressed in his score. 
Just how, Professor Courtis does not say. The 
interpretation in question cannot consist in the 
prediction of final or maximum score, because this 
must be done in determining the growth curve of 
the individual in the first place, as noted in State- 
ment No. 3. It is a prerequisite to finding the 
growth curve and therefore cannot be one of the 
objectives of finding the growth curve. 

6. The interpretation of the individual’s status 
is also affected by his “‘incipiency,” but again how 
the interpretation is to be made is left vague. 

This position is questionable on various counts, 
as follows: 

1. Differences in rate of growth may be impor- 
tant; but Professor Courtis’ method of attempting 
to prove this by projecting growth curves, based 
on the assumption that his theory is correct and 
his construction of growth curves sound, is not 
convincing. More concrete evidence is needed. 

2. As already mentioned, the formula has not 
yet been sufficiently established on true growth 
curves as contrasted with learning curves or dis- 
tributions of the status of groups of individuals. 

3. The application of the formula (assuming its 
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correctness) depends on the estimate of the maxi- 
mum score, or the incipient score which is still 
more difficult. Professor Courtis offers a technique 
for the estimation of the maximum score, but this 
technique is of no advantage in estimating the 
maximum of an individual, as compared with mere 
inspection. If the maximum score could be accu- 
rately determined the chief desideratum of the 
interpretation of the status score would be had. 

4. Because of the uncertainties already men- 
tioned it cannot be maintained that the technique 
of determining the proportion of maturity reached 
by an individual at a given age has been developed. 

5. The problem of interpreting the individual’s 
score in terms of his rate of intellectual growth 
has not been solved. The claim that Professor 
Courtis’ proposal offers a clue to the solution or 
partial solution of the problem requires evidence 
that up to this time has not been presented. 

In collaboration with Dr. Herman G. Richey, 
I am working on this problem by attempting to 
make an analysis of the results of repeated tests 
of individuals throughout a series of years. It is 
hoped that the study of these data may throw some 
light on the problem. 





What Labor Expects of the 
Public Schools 


T. A. Wilson, industrial commissioner of North 
Carolina, lists the following as some of the things 
that in his opinion Labor expects of the state’s 
public schools: 

1. Labor expects public school officials to de- 
velop a more practical method of selecting the 
course of training for children to the end that 
they can more readily earn a livelihood. We must 
stop placing “square pegs in round holes.” Exact- 
ing requirements of modern industry are such 
that the wage earner of the future will need a 
high school education. 

2. Labor is going to expect the public schools 
of the future to eliminate all unnecessary courses 
which have proved to be of little value to the in- 
dustrial workers. It has been found that Latin 
and Greek are not requisite to making a living. 

3. Labor is going to expect the public schools 
to operate efficiently and economically, but the 
academic standard must be maintained. 

4. Labor expects the public schools to help elim- 
inate poverty and abolish tenant farming. The 
uneducated worker is an economic and social 
liability. 

5. Labor expects the public schools to prepare 
the children for complete living. 
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A Swimming Pool Planned to Serve 


2,600 Pupils 


No longer must the school boy and girl look to 
the outside for their swimming instruction. It 
has found its proper place in the school itself 


By CHARLES L. SPAIN, Deputy Superintendent of Schools, Detroit 


O THOSE who have watched the develop- 
| ment of the public school health program in 
recent years, the increasing popularity of 
swimming as a healthful and worth while exercise 
is perfectly evident. In many urban communities, 
due to the inrush of new population and the crowd- 
ing of people into restricted areas, the ‘ole swim- 
min’ hole” has disappeared and opportunities for 
aquatic sports of any kind are not readily avail- 
able. To compensate in part for this lack, society 
has provided the modern swimming pool. 
Over a period of years after its introduction this 
adjunct to the school plant and program was 
viewed with little enthusiasm by school authorities 











and by many patrons as well. Advanced as an 
agency for the promotion of health, the pool soon 
had to meet the charge that far from offering a 
healthful medium in which to swim, it harbored 
dangerous germs and was in itself unhealthful. 
Doubtless in the beginning all pools were insani- 
tary, and, of course, some of them still are, but 
growing approval of the swimming pool on the 
part of the public is predicated in no small measure 
upon a feeling of confidence that the pool as now 
maintained and supervised is a healthful medium 
in which children as well as adults may safely 
exercise and play. 

As an index of the general trend in the improve- 
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The pool in the Thomas M. Cooley High School, Detroit, is 30 by 100 feet, and is.designed for use by girls and boys simul- 
taneously. In this picture the water gates are partially closed and the folding partition is in its storage pocket. 
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ment of swimming pool conditions a recent report 
of the Detroit Department of Health supplies in- 
teresting data. This report, covering the period 
from 1925 to 1931, has reference to forty public 
school pools, as well as a number of public and 
private pools that come under the sanitary control 
of the department of health. 


Sanitary Conditions Much Improved 


In the accompanying tabulation are found cer- 
tain significant data. During this period of six 
years the number of pools has more than doubled. 
Coincident with this increase in number, the sani- 
tary condition in pools has shown decided improve- 
ment. In the thirty pools in use in 1925, only 27 per 
cent of the samples showed a bacterial count of 0, 
while in the sixty-three pools in operation in 1931, 
the zero count was present in 78.2 per cent. Dur- 
ing the same period the percentage of the sam- 
ples with bacterial counts in excess of 200 was 
reduced from 27.4 to 2.2; the percentage of sam- 
ples with no B. coli organisms increased from 82.9 
to 98.9, and the percentage of pools showing no B. 
coli for an entire year increased from zero in 1925 
to 65.1 in 1931. Nineteen pools have been operated 
two years or more with no evidence of the presence 
of B. coli in the samples examined. During the 
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school year 1931-32, 7,500 children were taught to 
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swim, and the attendance in the entire group of 
pools during the month of February, 1932, was 
240,459. 

These data indicate a situation that can prob- 
ably be duplicated in various communities through- 
out the country. The excellent results here indi- 
cated have been made possible in the first instance 
because health departments in cooperation with 
school health education officials, engineers, and 
architects have cooperated in research and study 
which have made available new knowledge in re- 
gard to swimming pool sanitation, and have 
greatly improved the quality of swimming pool 
construction and equipment. With this informa- 
tion at hand the rest becomes a matter of good 
administration; of making bathers conscious of 
their responsibilities in keeping pools clean; and 
of securing among those who maintain the pools 
—engineers, bath attendants, and instructors—the 
degree of cooperation necessary to make the pools 
sanitary and safe. 


One Pool Serves Both Boys and Girls 


As an example of the influence of recent research 
in the field of swimming pool problems, the pool 
in the new Thomas M. Cooley High School, Detroit, 
may be cited. This pool is planned to serve a school 
of approximately 2,600 pupils. In view of the cur- 





The water gates and folding partition are completely closed, thereby dividing the pool into two separate units. The shallow 
part of the pool is in the center and the deeper parts at each end. 
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This shows the water gates open and the folding partition tucked away in its storage pocket. Both of these units are made 
of aluminum treated to prevent corrosion by the chemical action of chlorinated water. 


rent interest in competitive aquatic games and con- 
tests, one large pool was considered desirable. On 
the other hand the demands of efficient adminis- 
tration made either two pools or a divided pool 
necessary. 


Pool Divided Into Two Sections 


Previous attempts had been made to construct a 
pool with a water gate and sliding partitions in 
the middle to divide it into two pools when this 
arrangement was needed for boys and girls to 
swim simultaneously. The problem seemed simple 
enough but in actual practice it required several 
years of study and experimentation before a prac- 
tical, workable apparatus was found. The original 
installation consisted of two gates under water 
which, when brought together in the middle of the 
pool, formed a tight partition between the two 
halves of the pool. When not in use the gates 
folded back into recesses on either side of the pool. 
The upper gate which served as a partition be- 
tween the two sections of the pool room was a fold- 
ing door. When opened it rested upon the lower 
gate in the pool and formed a closed partition 
extending from the top of the pool gate to a beam 
in the ceiling. 

In the first construction cypress wood was used 
for the underwater gate, while the upper gate or 
partition was a wooden folding door. This installa- 


tion resulted in trouble. Moisture caused the cy- 
press gate to swell and shear the hinge bolts of 
the gate. The upper wooden gate was also affected 
by the moisture of the pool and by water splashed 
upon it by bathers. Further experimentation with 
various metals disclosed the fact that a satisfac- 
tory installation could be made by the use of alu- 
minum. 

The pool in the Thomas M. Cooley High School 
has dimensions of 30 by 100 feet, and is designed 
for use by classes of boys and girls simultaneously. 
The shallow part of the pool is in the center and 
the deeper parts at each end. The ends are equipped 
with facilities for diving, while the shallow area 
in the center provides the base upon which the 
water gates rest. 


Has Many Desirable Features 


Both the dividing gates and the folding parti- 
tions are constructed of structural aluminum 
frame and flush aluminum sheets treated to pre- 
vent corrosion by the chemical action of chlorin- 
ated water. The top of the gate is constructed to 
form part of a continuous track for the folding 
partition which travels from the exterior wall 
across the gate to a door storage pocket recessed 
in the inside wall of the pool room. The gate and 
partition provide a soundproof as well as a sight- 
proof installation. 
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SUMMARY OF SANITARY CONDITIONS IN DETROIT SWIMMING POOLS, 1925-1931 


1925 1926 
Number of pools 30 3 
Number of samples 455! 3829 


Percent. of samples with zero 
bacterial count 27.0 39.6 
Percent. of samples with bac- 


terial count in excess of 200 27.4 20.6 
Percent. of samples with no B. 

coll 2.9 90.5 
Percent. of pools showing no B. 

coli during entire year 0 2.1 


In line with progressive change this pool em- 
bodies various other desirable features. 

The walls and floor of the pool are finished in 
white ceramic tile. It has been found that colored 
tile in the water makes it difficult for the instructor 
to see the floor of the pool at all angles and causes 
a hazard for pupils in diving. The ceiling is 
acoustically treated with moistureproof material 
to reduce the excessive reverberation caused by the 
noise reflecting surfaces of the water and tile. 

All doors leading to the pool are constructed of 
aluminum thus avoiding the warpage when wooden 
doors are used and the corrosion attendant upon 
the use of most metal doors other than those made 
of aluminum. 

In designing this pool special attention was given 
to (1) adequate overflow drainage, (2) prevention 
of drainage from surrounding floor space into the 
plunge, (3) an efficient sterilizing system and (4) 
effective temperature control and suitable lighting. 


Purification System Is Efficient 


To provide for adequate overflow drainage of 
the pool, the gutter is designed with a width of 
six inches and a depth of six inches in order to 
prevent drain water from spilling into the pool. 

To prevent drainage of surrounding floor sur- 
faces into the pool a two-inch curb is constructed 
around the entire pool set back two inches from the 
pool wall surface and sloping away from the pool. 
The surrounding floor is drained by means of bell 
traps. 

The pool is purified by the use of chlorination 
equipment and filters. Water is pumped from each 
end of the pool, allowing the chlorine to pass 
through the water before it reaches the filter, thus 
destroying the bacteria before the water passes 
through the filters and back into the pool. 

The water supplied to the pool is maintained at 
a constant temperature and continually recircu- 
lated, while the sterilizing system reduces the bac- 
teria count to a point where the water in the 
swimming pool is purer than the water supplied 





1927 «1928 ~—Ss1929 1930 1931 
39 44 53 55 63 

3752 4246 5061 6144 6055 
57.3 63.5 65.2 72. 78.2 
15.9 8.17 6.9 3.6 2.2 
93.9 97. 96.7 98.6 98.9 


7.7 27.3 34.0 54.6 65.1 


to the city for drinking and for other purposes. 

The heating system is designed to maintain a 
temperature of 80° F., thermostatically controlled. 
The lighting system is planned to give adequate 
illumination without glare and to be vaporproof 
as well as rustproof. This is accomplished by 
using aluminum on bronze fixtures. 





Jobless Graduates Use “Rain Checks” 
on High School Diplomas 


Unemployed graduates of high schools anxious 
to register again in high schools for further 
studies are estimated to number 100,000, according 
to a study made by Dr. William John Cooper, U.S. 
commissioner of education. 

Many cities reported three to four times as 
many postgraduates as there were a few years ago. 
The number of postgraduates in high school has 
increased 800 per cent in the last ten years. 

Many schools are finding it possible to make the 
jobless postgraduate an asset rather than a liabil- 
ity to their budgets. Where schools are under- 
staffed, the postgraduates have been pressed into 
service as secretaries, as assistants to teachers 
struggling with large classes, as assistant coaches 
and as helpers in janitorial or lunch room service. 

Since most postgraduate students return for a 
definite purpose, principals with experience in 
handling them recommend that they be allowed as 
much freedom as possible. The school that helps 
them to work toward their objectives renders them 
the largest service. 

Correspondence courses have been found help- 
ful. This type of learning permits courses to be 
taken under the supervision of one teacher. 

Fewer public school enrollments of postgradu- 
ates have been reported in cities that have junior 
colleges. 

A number of cities have established successful 
student placement bureaus. 
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Minneapolis Studies Its Schools 


The city has succeeded im focusing public attention on the 
activities of the school system, and already an aggressive cam- 
paign 1s being waged in favor of adequate school fimancing 


By CARROLL R. REED, Superintendent of Schools, Minneapolis 


lected taxes, reduced valuations and the de- 
pressed state of the public mind have brought 
every school administrator face to face with the 
problem of reducing school costs. The issue cannot 
be evaded or postponed. No academic arguments 
as to the indispensability of education will avail 
when the sources of school revenue are drying up. 
The problem is made more difficult because the 
present situation has increased the responsibilities 
of the school system. Public morale is difficult to 
maintain under present conditions. Children who 
come from homes that are poorly supplied with the 
necessities of life should find in the school warmth, 
companionship, careful supervision and as large a 
measure of happiness as is possible. Teachers 
should not be so disturbed about their salaries as 
to lose their optimism and courage. Young men 
and women who have difficulty in finding employ- 
ment should be given the opportunity to return to 
school for further training. Unemployed adults 
should have the benefit of evening schools. 


The First Great Panic 


B tect depression, unemployment, uncol- 


The public school must accept increased respon- 
sibilities in social welfare. So long as every child 
is required to attend school, is it the school’s re- 
sponsibility to see that he is properly fed and 
clothed so that he may profit by school attendance? 
The extent to which schools should feed and clothe 
indigent children is a matter upon which there is 
difference of opinion. However, there should be 
no difference of opinion as to the responsibility of 
the school for investigating the home life of chil- 
dren in order to learn the facts in regard to these 
social needs. 

A study of the economic and educational history 
of the United States shows that in time of depres- 
sion the tendency has been to increase expendi- 
tures for education. The beginning of the renais- 
sance in American education took place between 
the years of 1835 and 1840, the time of Horace 
Mann and the development of the educational sys- 
tem of the state of Massachusetts. In 1837 came 


the first great panic. The great United States 
Bank collapsed. Eighty per cent of all manufac- 
turing establishments were closed. Several states 
repudiated their debts and could not pay interest 
on their bonds. Hundreds of firms went into bank- 
ruptcy. Yet, during this great panic, the founda- 
tion of the American public school system was laid. 


An American Tradition 


A study of the economic history of the United 
States in its relation to its educational history is 
enlightening. There is ample evidence that occa- 
sionally the American people have been forced by 
economic adversity to realize the importance of 
better education. The tendency to renew faith in 
education and to increase expenditures for child 
welfare in time of stress has become a great 
American tradition. Every period of suffering and 
misfortune which this country has experienced has 
been the precursor of an era of greater recovery. 
Each sharp decline has been followed by a period 
of great expansion. In spite of the difficulties we 
are facing at the present time, no permanent crip- 
pling of the school program should result. If his- 
tory can be accepted as indicative of the temper 
and character of the American people today, no 
such disaster will occur. 

Whatever cuts in the school budget are neces- 
sary must be carefully considered and must be in 
harmony with the community’s policy in regard 
to public education. School revenue has always 
been somewhat difficult to procure in most cities. 
At the same time, schools have been adversely 
criticized to some degree. One school of critics has 
affirmed that teachers are inadequately trained, 
that classes are too large for effective work, that 
the curriculum is too formal and too narrow and 
that school buildings are inadequate. And another 
group, which recently has been more numerous 
and more noisy, has claimed that school buildings 
are too expensive, that too much is provided in the 
way of supplies and equipment, that the curricu- 
lum is too broad, that classes are too small and 
that teachers are overpaid. In spite of these criti- 
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cisms, improvements in all phases of school work 
have been made rapidly and consistently. 

While any attempt to improve the schools or to 
enlarge their responsibility requires more ade- 
quate financial support, and such support is lack- 
ing just now, it is possible that out of the present 
situation some good results may come. The emer- 
gency is so serious that economy in school man- 
agement is no longer an academic question but a 
practical problem which must be faced every day. 


Schools’ Difficulties Told to Public 


The school survey has found its rightful place. 
The superintendent must know what the schools 
are doing. He must not only know the activities 
that are being carried on, but he must have the 
facts in regard to the cost of each school activity. 
He can no longer use theoretical arguments to 
justify educational activities. He must analyze 
the school budget and estimate the relative value 
of each item in accordance with its contribution to 
the objectives of the modern school system. 

With some misgivings as to the possible results, 
but with the determination to focus public atten- 
tion upon the schools’ difficulties, the Minneapolis 
school authorities carried the problem of reducing 
school expenditures directly to the people. A letter 
was written to the president of every parent- 
teacher association in the city, giving the financial 
facts in detail and asking the following question: 
What are the subjects or activities in the public 
school system which should be eliminated or cur- 
tailed in the opinion of parents? 

Replies were received from sixty-four such or- 
ganizations. In every case, the subject had been 
made the topic for a meeting, and lively discussion 
had ensued upon the items of the school budget. 
As a result of the answers received to this inquiry, 
it is evident that the statements which have been 
made concerning opposition to the public schools 
have been much exaggerated. There is no serious 
opposition to the school program in the minds of 
the majority of intelligent citizens. The attitude 
of the people is that it is necessary to reduce public 
expenditures since the revenue from taxes has 
been curtailed because of a reduction in both per- 
sonal and public incomes. Parents and citizens are 
asking that the school system practice economy 
and make whatever reductions are necessary to 
meet the situation, but that the needs of the chil- 
dren be kept in mind and that the standards of 
the educational program be kept as high as is 
possible during an emergency. 

Many citizens have voiced the opinion that taxes 
should be reduced but that educational standards 
should not be lowered. Although this is well-nigh 
an impossibility, it constitutes a challenge to edu- 
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cational leadership. Public discussion has estab- 
lished the fact that some of the most vociferous 
critics have no program to offer, and cannot even 
suggest a solution of the problem. Vigorous dis- 
cussion of school problems has silenced many of 
the critics who think they know all about schools 
because they attended such institutions in their 
childhood. 

The net results of our appeal to public opinion 
were not very helpful. Several items in the school 
budget were suggested as possible places for cur- 
tailment by some of the organizations. However, 
in every case there was a sharp difference of 
opinion. For instance, several voted to discontinue 
the child guidance clinic; on the other hand, other 
associations resolved that under no conditions 
should this activity be eliminated. The suggestion 
was made that kindergartens be cut to one term; 
while from another source came the suggestion 
that kindergartens be maintained without any 
reduction. Every activity within the school system 
has the backing of at least one group of intelligent 
and aggressive citizens who feel that any reduction 
in that particular activity would seriously handi- 
cap the educational program. A newspaper that 
is actively engaged in a campaign for lower taxes 
and which editorially deplores the fads and frills 
within the school system may be found rising to 
the defense of any school service that has the back- 
ing of a large group of influential citizens. 


A Challenge to Educators 


Our next appeal for counsel came in the appoint- 
ment of an advisory committee of twenty-five lead- 
ing citizens. After several meetings, this group 
showed its understanding and appreciation of the 
difficulty of the problem by declaring that its 
members did not have the information or the time 
to advise the school authorities wisely. The final 
recommendation from the committee was that the 
schools request and finance a survey, to be made 
by experts from the universities. Since the board 
had no money to use for such a purpose, no action 
was taken. 

While these differences of opinion left the board 
of education without any definite and specific sug- 
gestions, the whole discussion was beneficial to the 
schools because it focused public attention upon 
the activities of the school system to a degree 
which could not have been secured in any other 
way. The large amount of genuine public interest, 
the sharp differences of opinion, and the many 
resolutions that were received expressing the con- 
fidence of the public in the school authorities con- 
stituted a real challenge for educational leadership. 
The superintendent called upon the research de- 
partment and others within the system who were 
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properly informed to study each of these problems. 
It brought about a vitalized school survey from 
within and without the system which will bring 
results in decreased costs and increased efficiency. 

The cuts that have been made in the Minneap- 
olis school system and that are being made at the 
present time are the result of thoughtful consider- 
ation, and in the minds of the public are temporary 
reductions to meet the unusual emergency. The 
people are waking up to the serious effects of reduc- 
ing the school budget, and already an aggressive 
campaign is being waged in favor of adequate 
financing for the schools. Any financial relief that 
comes to the schools in the next few years must be 
in the nature of tax reform and the unification of 
governmental agencies, which are essential state- 
wide issues. The present situation is not a time 
to enter into a contest with other city departments 
for tax funds. 


How Minneapolis Has Reduced School Expense 


It is apparent to everyone who is familiar with 
school budgets that salaries will have to bear a 
large part of the present reduction, because in 
most school budgets the pay roll constitutes from 
75 to 85 per cent of the total expenditure. The 
cost of living must be considered in facing the 
problem of school salaries. At the present time, 
all incomes are depleted, and there is no way that 
the teacher can escape this downward trend. Most 
teachers realize the situation and are willing to do 
their part in meeting the emergency. However, 
retrenchment in teachers’ salaries must be re- 
garded as temporary, for this is the place where 
any school system may be permanently crippled. 

There is one basic requirement for a good school 
system, and that is good teaching. The only way 
that a school system can offer progressively better 
equipped teachers for the children is through an 
adequate salary schedule. The only hope for the 
future is for the schools to attract men and women 
who have the excellent personal qualities and broad 
training that are needed to secure educational effi- 
ciency. On the other hand, if this situation is to 
be righted, school administrators and teachers 
must prove to the public that better salaries do 
buy better teaching service. 

In addition to a percentage reduction in salaries, 
the financial emergency has forced upon Minne- 
apolis the following policies: (1) an increase in 
the size of classes throughout the whole school 
system; (2) a reduction in the number of assistant 
supervisors; (3) a two-week cut in the school year ; 
(4) the elimination of free summer schools; (5) 
careful checks on the use of electricity and water 
in school buildings ; (6) cessation of building activ- 
ities and postponement of the building program; 
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(7) postponement of repairs and alterations wher- 
ever possible; (8) elimination of the cost of sub- 
stitutes, requiring teachers to pay for their own 
substitutes when absent, and (9) reduction of all 
items in the budget under administrative supplies 
and instructional supplies. 

These reductions have been brought about by 
decreased prices, by asking children to buy certain 
supplies in art, music and manual training, and 
by eliminating some projects which require the 
purchase of special supplies. 

The following topics are being studied with a 
view to the contribution they might make to the 
financial problem: (1) elimination of one-half 
year of kindergarten by raising the age of en- 
trance to five and one-half years; (2) elimination 
of half-year promotions and midyear graduations ; 
(3) the problem of special classes for subnormals, 
with special reference to the educational advan- 
tages and the state requirement that such classes 
be limited to fifteen pupils; (4) the fiscal inde- 
pendence of the board of education (in Minneap- 
olis the board of education is subordinate to a 
board of estimate and taxation) ; (5) the relation 
of operation and maintenance costs of schools to 
such costs in business and industrial establish- 
ments; (6) the problem of tax reform to relieve 
the burden on real estate. 

The seriousness of the cuts involved and the 
length of time that the school program must be 
curtailed depend upon public opinion. The schools 
will be what the people want them to be. One of 
the difficulties in the present situation is that the 
schools are dealing with an ill informed public. 
The best safeguard for the school system at the 
present time is a group of well informed citizens 
who understand something of the purposes and 
activities of the public school system. 


Probable Benefits of the Depression 


It is probable that some benefits will come out 
of the present period of trouble and uncertainty. 
Parents will have a more sympathetic understand- 
ing of what the schools are trying to do for the 
children. Teachers will be brought into closer 
touch with parents and will develop a better un- 
derstanding of the social welfare problems of the 
community. The curriculum will be vitalized by 
participation in the life of the community. School 
administrators will have a better understanding 
and appreciation of the services that other gov- 
ernmental agencies are rendering. Boards of edu- 
cation will see the need of careful financial 
programs which shall look ahead for a five-year 
period, striving to meet the needs of children and 
at the same time living within the probable 
revenue. 
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Close the School Shops? No! 


A closer tle-up between education and the 
life that comes after school 1s urged here 
as one means of meeting the industrial crisis 


By HARRY S. CLARK, Assistant Professor of Woodwork, Bradley Polytechnic Institute, Peoria, Ill. 


N THESE days when economy is the goal of 
school administration, and the teaching of the 
fundamentals is the only thing that is con- 

sidered to be really worth while, it behooves a 
careful school board and superintendent to tread 
lightly and, like the Indians of long ago, to look 
long and well at the path over which they expect 
to go. One hundred years ago the Indians fought 
many bloody battles with rival tribes over favor- 
ite hunting grounds for they well realized that 
the permanent loss of such grounds would eventu- 
ally result in the extermination of their tribe. 

Now that our country is in the midst of an 

industrial crisis while other countries are likewise 
striving to attain industrial supremacy, it seems 
that every superintendent should carefully sur- 
vey the problems of tomorrow instead of ham- 





stringing our youth by the petty economies of 
today. 

We must endeavor to picture this world of ours 
as it will be when our boys have grown to man- 
hood and see that we do our part to make their 
apprenticeship successful. Let us picture what the 
Old World is now doing with its youths. 

“In Russia it is hard to tell where school ends 
and work begins for practically all the large in- 
dustrial plants believe in having workers learn 
while they earn. They make provision for a va- 
riety of training which takes in youngsters slated 
to go on the pay roll some years hence; raw re- 
cruits and ambitious employees who are after bet- 
ter jobs.” 

While we are complaining of the rising cost of 


tLyons, Eugene, Muzhiks and Machines, World's Work, Feb., 1932. 


When these boys finish school the training they have received in electrical work will be of concrete value. 
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Pupils in the machine shop of Copernicus Junior High School, Hamtramck, Mich., are given practical instruction that 
will serve them well when they go out into the world to make a living. 


education let us consider Russia, a country that 
not only offers free education but pays every tech- 
nical student while he is going to school. An Eng- 
lish authority has found some interesting facts 
that we can well ponder over. 

“The method of teaching (in the technical 
schools) is by recitation, lectures, tutoring and 
laboratory combined. 

“The universal payment of technical students is 
of vast importance. They can live anywhere, they 
are free from their families, they are mobile, they 
can be sent to any institution. 

“The authorities are coordinating them (the 
technical schools) in a vast integration of indus- 
try and technical education. 

“In the Soviet schools there is the incessant 
propaganda: ‘Equip yourselves to build the Com- 
munist State.’ ”” 

When a country is mobilizing its entire popu- 
lation to produce life’s necessities by the most mod- 
ern methods, it seems that we must not reduce the 
amount of instruction in the industrial arts, but 
should increase it considerably if we wish to re- 
tain our industrial supremacy. 

A superintendent of schools in a large industrial 
center has well said: 

“Modern industrial conditions are increasing 
the demand for trained workers. The present two- 


‘Crowther, J. G., Technical Education in Russia, Nineteenth Century, 


July, 1931, p. 40. 


year vocational school is not able to give the 
needed trade related knowledge and the technical 
insight required of the so-called intermediate 
division of workers. ... 

“It is essential that the objectives of the high 
school be set up as definite goals. Prominent 
among these is preparation for business and in- 
dustry. In the future the schools with programs 
of vocational and technical training will be the 
ones that will find ample justification for their 
existence.””! 

If economy is to be the watchword, let us take 
a careful survey of the so-called fundamentals that 
have been taught in schools ever since the goal of 
higher education was to be a doctor, a lawyer or 
a minister and see what could best be laid aside. 

Take algebra for example. How many strug- 
gling youths have had to wade through “simplifi- 
cation of algebraic fractions,” “removal of paren- 
thesis” and “extracting the square root of an 
algebraic polynomial.” What was it all about? 
When will they use this knowledge so painfully 
acquired? Will they remember it when they need 
it? 

Albert Edward Wiggam has well said: “If a 
man should try to sell refrigerators to the Eski- 
mos and woolen mittens to the inhabitants of the 
tropics, it seems to me he would be in the same 
position as the curriculum makers in our schools 


I1Smith, Preston H., The Nation’s Schools, July, 1932, p. 20. 
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who are today actually selling dead and foreign 
languages and geometry and trigonometry to the 
boys and girls and their parents—indeed taxing 
them and compelling them to buy these things— 
under the double delusion that they are in some 
mysterious way ‘solving the problems of democ- 
racy’ and ‘fitting boys and girls for life.’ Various 
surveys and educational measurements have shown 
that at least 75 per cent of the boys and girls will 
never use these things or in any way refer to them 
during their whole lives, that scarcely one out of 
a dozen ever learns them to start with, and that 
at least 80 per cent of what is partially learned 
is forgotten and has to be learned over again be- 
fore the learner can bring it into practical use, in 
the rare event that he ever should want to use it.’”! 


Education Must Be True to Life 


Professor Dewey’s oft quoted phrase, “Educa- 
tion is not preparing for life, it is life,”” seems far 
from the truth when our schools are so far from 
the material side of life that our graduates feel 
like cloistered monks coming out of their sanctu- 
aries. 

If education is life, then it is our duty to make 
it as natural as possible. There must be a closer 
tie-up with the life that comes right after school 
is over. 

If we intend to neglect the fertile fields of in- 
dustrial education we may well heed the warning 
that an Englishman hurls at his country: 

“We are so engaged in the struggle to become 
independent middle class persons that serious cre- 
ativeness is forgotten. The Soviet, with all the 
power of state, is using technical education as a 
weapon of social creativeness with gigantic con- 
scious design. Great Britain is still decades away 
from the discovery of the importance of a system 
of technical education and still more decades from 
the time when an adequate system will be imple- 
mented. By that time Britain may have ceased to 
exist as an important civilized power.’ 

How prophetic these words seem when we look 
at our methods of industrial training. We have 
shut the door of immigration against the inflow 
of thousands of skilled mechanics, and yet we are 
not doing anything to fill the need that will arise 
when industry is again in full stride. 

Close the school shops? Then close every activ- 
ity that is remotely connected with outside life. 
Teach more Greek and Latin, and if a stronger 
nation comes to our doors they may find us like 
the fish in the Mammoth Cave, blinded by our 
environment. 


'Wigvam, Albert Edward, The Marks of an Educated Man, p. 174, 
Bobbs-Merrill Co., Indianapolis. 

*Crowther, J. G., Technical Education in Russia, Nineteenth Century, 
July, 1931, p. 40. 
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What an Englishman Thinks of the 
Large Schools in America 


How the public schools of America impress a 
visitor from the British Isles is described in a re- 
cent issue of a London magazine. 

“The average size of an American high school is 
from 3,000 to 5,000, and I have been in many 
larger,” the article says. “A comparison would 
show generally that every American school is ten 
times the size of its corresponding school in Eng- 
land. 

“The disadvantages of the very large school are 
obvious. On the other hand there are distinct ad- 
vantages for, with thousands to cater for, it is 
possible to have equipment such as we cannot 
dream of. Apart from the fact that they are spa- 
cious and imposing buildings, which in itself has 
no small psychological effect upon the pupils and 
the surrounding district, they are replete with 
cafeterias, enormous gymnasiums, swimming pools 
and shower baths and branches of a public library, 
all of which make teaching and education in the 
wider sense much easier. 

“T comforted myself with the thought that, 
however great the advantages of such immeas- 
urably better equipment, they are more than off- 
set by the loss of personal contact such as we 
claim with our smaller numbers. As I saw more 
of American schools I came to doubt whether we 
know as much about our hundreds as they know 
about their thousands, for while we rely upon 
chance conversations into which may filter details 
of the home life of our pupils, the American makes 
use of the most up-to-date business methods. 


Complete Data on Each Pupil 


“For instance, we may call upon the principal 
of a school of perhaps 6,000 to ask how a certain 
John Smith is progressing. The principal will pull 
out a drawer of his tabulated file, and in a few 
minutes he will be able to give you a complete pic- 
ture of that pupil’s social environment and school 
attainments. He can tell you his age, chronolog- 
ical and mental—all American children have their 
intelligence quotients taken—his medical history, 
whether he is gaining in weight as he should be 
for his age. 

“Then will come his home conditions, whether 
there is a father and mother, what that father’s 
profession is, and how much he earns, whether 
there are younger and older brothers and sisters, 
and how they are employed, whether the boy goes 
to church or Sunday school, and what other social 
agencies he comes in contact with. Then come his 
school attainments in every subject, probably 
brought up to date every month.” 
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The Panic of 1837—A Boon to 
Educational Progress 


The public school has fared uncommonly well im past major 
economic crises. In the severe depression years that followed 
the pamc of 1837, public school support creased tremendously 


By ROYCE S. PITKIN, Headmaster, New London High School, New London, Conn. 


LITTLE less than one hundred years ago 
Ae A. Dix, superintendent of common 

schools for New York State, made this in- 
teresting observation in his annual report: 

“The interests of education seem never to be 
better secured than in seasons when individuals 
are compelled to husband their resources, and 
when the highest as well as the most certain re- 
wards are those which are the fruit of patient 
industry. No period seems less propitious for the 
promotion of those interests than that season of 
delusive prosperity in which multitudes are 
tempted by a few instances of wealth suddenly 
acquired, to lay aside their accustomed avocations 
and embark on the precarious pursuit of fortune.” 


Must Education Suffer? 


To educators who are harassed by insistent de- 
mands for drastic reductions in the costs of the 
public schools during the present crisis these 
words may sound fantastic and meaningless. Nev- 
ertheless the educational records of the last cen- 
tury in a large number of states offer convincing 
evidence that the public school has fared uncom- 
monly well in times of business adversity. 

Because of the rather widespread feeling that 
education must suffer severe reverses in the next 
few years, I shall discuss in this article and in 
succeeding articles some of the tendencies in 
public school support that have been manifested 
during periods of previous major economic depres- 
sions of this country. The story of the achieve- 
ments of our forefathers is in this instance, as in 
so many others, one of stimulation and encour- 
agement. 

Let us begin with the panic of 1837. In the 
years preceding that period America seemed to 
have entered upon an era of limitless prosperity. 
Values of land, live stock, manufactured products 
and slaves were mounting rapidly. Fortunes were 
being made by easy speculation. The railway 


boom was under way. Banks were operating 
freely and without serious interference from gov- 
ernment. In fact, to the believers in “rugged in- 
dividualism,” the millennium must have seemed 
near at hand. But, in May of the fateful year, the 
banks suspended specie payment and a period of 
panic and depression ensued throughout the coun- 
try. Public and private credit dissolved overnight. 
Values fell rapidly. In his “Epic of America,” 
James Truslow Adams tells us that in North 
Carolina farms sold for only 2 per cent of their 
supposed worth and that in Mississippi slaves that 
had been bought for $1,500 were offered for sale 
for $200 cash. Business was at a standstill in 
New York, where the boats were idle and build- 
ing construction had stopped. It was claimed that 
five months after the suspension of payments 
nine-tenths of all the factories in the Eastern 
states had closed and that thousands of employees 
in the shoe trade in Massachusetts were idle. 
Similar situations were found in several states. 
Intense suffering prevailed among the working 
classes, while plantation owners and farmers 
found themselves hopelessly in debt. According 
to Mitchell and Thorp, authorities on business 
cycles, the depression that was inaugurated by 
this state of affairs continued into the year 1843, 
when a revival began. 


Massachusetts Increased School Tax 


It was in June of the panic year, 1837, that 
Horace Mann was appointed as the first secretary 
of the Massachusetts board of education. Cer- 
tainly, from an economic point of view, no period 
could have appeared less favorable for an expan- 
sion in public services and public expenditures, 
yet, by organizing conventions and public meet- 
ings, by his annual reports and through the col- 
umns of the Common School Journal, he sought 
to arouse the people of his state to a realization 
of the needs of the common school. If the increase 
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in the amount of money expended for the public 
schools is a fair indication of the response ac- 
corded Mr. Mann during these hard times, it must 
be said that he was successful to a high degree. 

According to the “Abstracts of the Massachu- 
setts School Returns,’ the amount of money 
raised by tax for the support of schools in the 
state increased from approximately $387,000 in 
1837 to about $548,000 in the school year 1843-44. 
This was a gain of 42 per cent and it was distrib- 
uted fairly evenly over the period. It is true that 
there was a considerable increase in the number 
of persons attending school during these years, 
but even on a per pupil basis there was a 12.5 per 
cent increase in the amount raised by taxation 
for school support. Moreover, the average length 
of the school term advanced from six months and 
twenty-five days in 1837 to seven months and 
twenty-two days in 1843-44. The average monthly 
salary of men teachers increased 25 per cent and 
that of women, 12 per cent, in spite of the increase 
of one month in the school year and in spite of 
the fact that this was a period of falling prices. 
The figures for seven towns that appeared to be 
representative of the state geographically and in- 
dustrially tell a similar story. The amount raised 
by taxes for the support of schools in Andover 
went up 36.4 per cent during the depression years. 
In Boston the amount increased 40.3 per cent; in 
Fall River, 45 per cent; in Haverhill, 44.9 per 
cent; in Lowell, 61.7 per cent; in Springfield, 73.6 
per cent, and in Worcester, 262.3 per cent. 

Springfield did the unusual thing in 1840 when 
it voted to increase its expense for educational 
administration by employing a superintendent of 
schools. However, in its report for that year, the 
school committee indicated its tendency toward 
radicalism by writing that “the welfare of the 
whole requires that the wealthy and influential 
should give their wealth and influence to promote 
the education of the commonalty.” 


A Period of Revival 


But there were other evidences of progress in 
education in Massachusetts during the depression. 
In 1838 the legislature appropriated $10,000 to 
match the gift of Edmund Dwight for the estab- 
lishment of a teacher training program. The first 
state normal school was opened at Lexington in 
July, 1839, the second in September of that year 
at Barre, and the third one at Bridgewater one 
year later. Child labor legislation was enacted 


during these years, and the attempt to repeal the 
laws establishing the board of education and the 
normal schools was defeated by a decisive vote 
despite the hostility of the new governor to the 
board. From 1836 to 1845, fourteen high schools 
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were established and twenty-five academies were 
incorporated in the state. 

It was, in fact, a period of revival in public edu- 
cation throughout the commonwealth. That Hor- 
ace Mann was a powerful influence in this move- 
ment is undeniable, but it is also indisputable that 
the common people gave him their support as the 
appropriations were made directly by the citizens 
in the annual town meetings after full, and often 
bitter, consideration of the proposals. The state 
aid, of course, was negligible, hence the tax bur- 
dens fell directly on those voting the appropria- 
tions. And in this connection it should be remem- 
bered that money was scarce among the common 
people of that period. 


Oher States and Cities Made Gains 


3ecause of the similarity in trends, it is neces- 
sary to consider only briefly the situation in other 
states. In New York State the total amount of 
money expended for common schools was reported 
as $739,000 in the prosperous year of 1835; eight 
years later, in the last year of the depression, it 
had risen to $1,087,000, an increase of 60 per cent. 
At the same time the amount apportioned from 
the state treasury for schools increased from 
$100,000 yearly to $275,000, the number of chil- 
dren attending school increased 38 per cent and 
the amount expended per pupil advanced 15.8 per 
cent. An act of 1839 provided that $55,000 should 
be distributed annually to the school districts for 
school libraries. It is interesting to note that the 
Journal of Commerce in editorial comment ap- 
proved this measure highly. 

As in Massachusetts, there was a great deal of 
discussion in New York on the subject of public 
schools, and the movement for their improvement 
was widespread. This was manifested in the 
school legislation and the press comment of the 
period. In 1837 Buffalo created its board of edu- 
cation and appointed its first city superintendent. 
In 1841 Rochester provided free schools and ap- 
pointed a superintendent. Hudson, New York 
City, Utica, Brooklyn, Albany and other towns 
soon followed suit. The legislature of 1838 not 
only increased the appropriation for common 
schools but extended from three to four months 
the length of the minimum term. Provisions were 
made also for the training of teachers and a sys- 
tem of county supervision was established in New 
York State before the depression had run its 
course. 

The story for Pennsylvania is much the same. 
The state system of free schools was established 
in 1834, a year of mild depression, with Thaddeus 
Stevens, a Vermonter, risking his political future 
by leading the fight to save the bill. In 1836 the 
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total amount said to have been raised for public 
schools outside of the city and county of Phila- 
delphia was $305,776, but in 1844 it had climbed 
to $655,861, a gain of 114.5 per cent. The increase 
in the number of pupils was 107 per cent. The 
number of teachers also doubled although their 
average monthly salaries declined somewhat after 
1840. The state appropriation for schools was 
only $29,460 in 1835, but in 1844 it was $264,520. 
During the seven-year period that began in 1837 
more than a million dollars was expended for the 
improvement of school buildings in Pennsylvania, 
outside of Philadelphia. 

In Philadelphia the number of pupils receiving 
instruction in the public schools more than doubled 
from 1835 to 1842, the total amount expended 
increased more than four times, and an extensive 
building program was carried on, which included 
the erection of a new high school in the fall of 
1837. 

Baltimore made similar gains in public educa- 
tion during the depression. From 1836 to 1844 
the value of assessed property in that city rose 43 
per cent, but the total expenses of the schools rose 
456 per cent, the number of pupils, 314 per cent, 
the expense per pupil, 34 per cent and the aid 
from the state of Maryland, over 1,200 per cent. 
An evening school was established in the dull year 
of 1839, but it was discontinued with the return 
of prosperity in 1844. 

In Cincinnati the number of teachers increased 
from forty-three to seventy-eight in these years 
while the total amount paid for salaries rose 142.6 
per cent. 


Connecticut Made Many Improvements 


The advanced views concerning school support 
that were being promulgated during these years 
by those interested in the administration of the 
schools may be illustrated by one sentence from 
the report of the chief state school officer of Ver- 
mont in 1840: “Taking it for granted that the 
public is under obligation to educate every child 
in the state, it would seem necessary that the 
burden of supporting our schools .. . be placed 
upon those who have the ability to pay... .” 

This from the supposedly conservative state of 
Vermont ninety years ago! 

In Connecticut, after nearly fifteen years of agi- 
tation, a bill was enacted by the legislature of 
1838 creating a state board of education. Henry 
Barnard was chosen as the secretary and pro- 
ceeded to carry on a campaign like that of Horace 
Mann, with the result that the number of pupils 
attending school greatly increased, the wages of 
teachers advanced, school buildings were im- 
proved and a general educational awakening took 
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place. It is only fair to say that there was a wave 
of reaction against these reforms and Mr. Bar- 
nard was legislated out of office in 1842, only to be 
recalled a few years later. 

Although later in getting started, Rhode Island 
made great strides educationally during the clos- 
ing years of the depression. State appropriations 
for common schools were increased, child labor 
laws were enacted in an attempt to improve the 
frightful conditions in the factory towns, a state 
system of schools was established by the adop- 
tion of a new constitution in 1842, a statewide 
school survey was authorized the same year that 
resulted in the enactment of a new school law 
which provided for a state board of education 
with a commissioner. From 1839 to 1844 the num- 
ber of pupils nearly doubled and the expenditures 
for schools increased more than 50 per cent. 


Great Progress in Ohio and Michigan 


A campaign for free schools was also conducted 
in New Jersey during these trying years and, al- 
though state aid was extended to schools other 
than those for children of the poor and provision 
was made for examination of teachers, the gains 
were not as great as those made in many other 
states. A similar campaign was begun in Virginia 
in the third year following the panic of 1837 and 
continued for ten years with great enthusiasm, 
while in North Carolina the foundations of a sys- 
tem of public schools were laid in the passage of 
a law in 1839. 

In the states of the Northwest Territory, the 
movement for expansion of the common schools 
was also in evidence. In Ohio, Calvin Stowe made 
his famous report on European schools in 1837, 
and the legislature ordered ten thousand copies 
printed and distributed to the school districts of 
the state. In the same year the office of state 
superintendent was created and Samuel Lewis be- 
came the first incumbent. Under much more dis- 
couraging conditions, he carried out a program as 
remarkable as that of Horace Mann. Traveling 
conditions were almost unbelievably difficult, the 
settlements were scattered and recently estab- 
lished and the territory was enormous. Neverthe- 
less, there was a tremendous response from the 
people. From 4,300 schools in 1837 the number 
increased to 7,300 in 1839-40 and the expenditures 
advanced from $350,000 to $1,000,000. As in Con- 
necticut, there was a wave of reaction and, after 
Mr. Lewis’ resignation because of broken health, 
the office was abolished by legislative action. But 
the great work was not undone. 

Having been organized as a territory for some 
years, Michigan entered the Union in 1837 and 
proceeded with the organization of a statewide 
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system of schools. So great was the progress in 
the development of the public schools that John 
D. Pierce, superintendent of public instruction, 
made the following comment with obvious pride: 
“It is certainly a matter of high gratification to 
witness the increasing interest, apparent in nearly 
all parts of the state, in promoting the great work 
of education. This is shown in the general fullness 
of the returns, the length of time the schools have 
been kept in the different districts, the amount of 
money voluntarily raised for their support and the 
building of school houses.” 

These evidences of educational support take on 
added significance when it is recalled (1) that 
Michigan was then a frontier state in which the 
immediate needs of schooling did not exist as in 
long settled regions; (2) that the vast majority 
of families were engaged in a serious struggle to 
build homes and keep the wolf from the door, and 
(3) that there had been a long scarcity of money. 

Thus it is seen that in spite of the financial 
panic of 1837 and the severe depression of the en- 
suing years public school support, both legislative 
and financial, increased in most states outside of 
the slave holding region. This greater support 
was evidenced by increased total expenditures, 
greater expenditures per pupil, more teachers, in 
many cases higher salaries, the erection of new 
buildings, the enactment of better school laws, 
the passage of child labor legislation, increased 
state aid and state control and better provision for 
the training of teachers. Such achievements 
stand as a challenge to the best efforts of the 
people of the much wealthier and more highly 
developed America of today. 





Typewriter Has Favorable Effect on 
Pupils, Study Shows 


Besides greatly increasing the amount of writ- 
ing which elementary school children undertake, 
the typewriter has direct effects on the quality of 
such activities as reading, spelling and arithmetic, 
according to a study conducted by Dr. Ben D. 
Wood, Columbia University, and Dr. Frank N. 
Freeman, University of Chicago, on the use of 
typewriters in elementary schools. To measure the 
qualitative effects of the machine the investigators 
used two methods: (1) standardized tests, and 
(2) teachers’ observations. 

All children in both the experimental and the 
control classes were given achievement and intelli- 
gence tests at the beginning of the investigation, 
and achievement tests at the close of the study. 

The study of achievement was carried on by 
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means of the Gates Primary Reading Test and the 
new Stanford Achievement Test. For all grades 
combined, from the first through the sixth, it was 
found that during a school year the experimental 
children gained about 7 per cent of a grade more 
on the tests than did the control children. 

In order to determine the reliability of the ad- 
vantage found for the experimental children, the 
investigators computed the probable error of the 
difference between the test gains for the two 
groups of pupils. This process showed that for all 
grades, except the second and third, the differences 
in favor of the typewriter pupils were significantly 
larger than their probable errors and could be con- 
sidered reliable. 


The Teacher's Influence 


One other factor remained for consideration be- 
fore final conclusions could be drawn from the test 
results. This was the potential influence of the 
ability of the teachers who were in charge of the 
experimental classes. For each teacher in both the 
experimental and the control schools a detailed 
supervisory rating was obtained. By the method 
of partial correlations, a study was next made of 
the relative influence of the teacher and of the type- 
writer on the test scores. The general result of 
this study, for all of the grades considered, indi- 
cated that the teacher was no more important a 
factor in producing the superior gains of the ex- 
perimental children than was the typewriter. This 
was especially marked in grades three through six, 
the typewriter making a conspicuous contribution 
to gains in such subjects as spelling and arithmetic. 
In grades one and two, the influence of the teacher 
on the test results, in this case in reading, was 
found to be as important as that of the typewriter. 

In all of the experimental and the control classes 
there was the usual range in general ability of pu- 
pils as measured by the intelligence tests. In order 
to study in more detail the influence of pupil ability 
on differences in achievement, the children in each 
grade were grouped into five divisions in terms of 
I. Q. as follows: above 120, 110-119, 90-109, 80-89, 
79 and below. For each of these five groups, gains 
on the achievement tests were then computed. It 
was found that in each ability group the experi- 
mental children made greater gains than the con- 
trol children. The greatest superiority of the ex- 
perimental children was in the average group 
(those of I. Q. 90-109) and in the slightly superior 
group (those of I. Q. 110-119). 

The general conclusion drawn from this study 
of the relation of pupil ability to achievement gains 
is that the typewriter tends to produce favorable 
effects on the school activities of children of a wide 
range of native intelligence. 
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How to Benefit by a School Radio 


Installation 


The school radio schedule should be arranged so that the 
various radio programs suitable for school purposes will 
be coordinated with a standard daily program of studies 


By KARL F. OERLEIN, Upper Darby Senior High School, Upper Darby, Pa. 


ITHIN the past decade many devices 
and methods have been added to the 
equipment of a modern school plant. 


Each addition has brought corresponding changes 
in the management of the school. Archaic practices 
have given way to modern methods. Yet new things 
must be thoroughly tested before the old are re- 
jected. This continual process of change makes 
considerable demands on the administrator. He 
must be in touch with new devices and also must be 
conservative enough not to allow passing fancies 
to obscure the value of the old. 

One of the latest devices of our rapidly expand- 


ing scientific research is the radio. Within the past 
year several manufacturers have come out with 
equipment suitable for school work. While much 
of this equipment is in the experimental stage, and 
many changes in design will be required before it 
is finally acceptable, it does undoubtedly possess 
potential value for educational purposes. It is the 
purpose of this paper to discuss some of the prob- 
lems arising from the use of this new device in the 
school program and to point out, if possible, some 
underlying principles to be used as a guide when 
future installations are made. 

The kind of equipment, the refinement and com- 











A desk microphone and outlet in the principal’s office, Junior High School, Upper Darby, Pa., makes it possible for the 
principal or guest speakers to talk to any or all rooms in the building. 
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pleteness of its details, vary greatly. Generally 
two factors will determine the size and layout of 
the installation: first, the purpose to which it is 
to be put in the school program; second, the funds 
available. 

The equipment may vary from a simple public 
address amplifier for a small auditorium to a com- 
pletely wired radio in every classroom. It is pos- 
sible to plan the installation in such a way that 
future additions may be made. Whatever the size 
of the equipment, however, the purposes to which 
the equipment is to be put should first be definitely 
specified. The equipment should then be planned 
to fulfill these purposes. If the price of the equip- 
ment runs too high the plans can be revised. It 
is distinctly a mistake to install elaborate and ex- 
pensive equipment and they try to discover uses 
for it. 

The steps involved in making a radio installa- 
tion in a school include the following: (1) The 
educational program as already outlined should be 
carefully gone over and scrutinized for places 
where the radio might be used to better advantage 
than any other device. (2) A chart should be pre- 
pared listing all these observations. (3) Any over- 
lapping, duplication and repetition on this list 
should be eliminated. (4) Supervisors should 
jointly prepare the list of uses to which they may 
put the radio for the best results. 

The information should then be handed to the 


The two speakers and the microphone 
in the Upper Darby Junior High School 
auditorium (above) make it possible to 
amplify speech and transmit programs 
to the other rooms, all of which have a 
speaker and outlet, as shown below. 
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engineer in charge of the installation who should 
prepare an estimate as to the costs, with sugges- 
tions for improvements. If the equipment is to go 
into a new building these plans should go, of course, 
to the architect, who will make proper adjustment 
in his plans for the installation of the equipment. 

At present the use of radio in the daily school 
program is so new that supervisors, teachers and 
principals will find it difficult to compile the list 
suggested above. The radio in the school has not 
yet given its fullest value to the educational pro- 
gram. 

To discuss all the possible combinations that 
might be used in a school radio would be out of 
place in this paper. However, a few suggestions 
for installations follow. 


Some Suggestions for Installations 


1. A simple portable public address amplifier 
could be used with the radio for voice amplification 
and for records. Possibly two or three speakers 
would be included with this equipment and one 
microphone. This could be used for athletic field 
announcements, such as athletic contests on May 
Day and on similar occasions. Being portable, 
this equipment could be placed indoors in a large 
room in the school, such as an auditorium or gen- 
eral library, and used on important occasions when 
large audiences were present. For example, the 
inaugural address of the president, international 
broadcasts, music instruction, lectures, dance 
music at class parties and entertainments have 
been successfully covered by this equipment. This 
portable equipment can be used for demonstration 
experiments in the science laboratories. Its cost 
is from $300 to $600. 

2. The permanent type of amplifier for special 
classrooms only could be installed in some place in 
the building, with speaker outlets going to several 
special rooms throughout the building. These 
would include the library, the athletic field, the art 
room, the auditorium. Microphones could be in- 
stalled in the principal’s office, in the music room 
and in the auditorium. With this equipment the 
cost of installation would be much higher because 
of the wiring and the number of speakers that must 
be permanently installed. However, many more 
persons could listen with this system, which is a 
distinct advantage. Announcements could be made 
from the principal’s office and in case the audito- 
rium is small an overflow crowd could be placed 
in the gymnasium and could hear the program. The 
following situation illustrates the point. In giving 
a grand musical program in which approximately 
five hundred children took part, the director found 
it necessary to confine to the gymnasium pupils not 
performing at a particular part of the program. It 
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is extremely difficult to keep a group of excited 
children interested and out of mischief and good 
use was made of the equipment by allowing a mi- 
crophone to pick up the program and transmit it 
to the gymnasium where all those not participating 
at that time could listen in. 

A difficulty with this type installation is that un- 
less some telephonic connection is maintained be- 
tween the microphone and the power amplifier the 
proper adjustment of the equipment becomes cum- 
bersome. For example, a music supervisor may 





A closet next to the principal’s office contains a complete 
amplifier system. 


place his class in the music room to hear a particu- 
larly good musical program. The proper volume 
for the particular music room must be determined. 
Since the volume control is located with the power 
amplifier and this, in turn, may be at a consider- 
able distance from the music room it is at once ap- 
parent that this installation is at a disadvantage. 
In schools where two music teachers are employed 
this disadvantage can be overcome to some extent. 
Devices are now available, however, that will auto- 
matically maintain the volume, which after experi- 
mentation may be set at a given level. The cost of 
this type of equipment is from $500 to $800. 

3. With the permanent type of installation hav- 
ing a speaker in every classroom, a control switch 
arrangement makes it possible to switch any one 
or all of the rooms in the building at once. Micro- 
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phone outlets may be installed at important points 
in the building, such as the principal’s office, the 
auditorium, the music room and one or two other 
places. The usefulness of the radio by this arrange- 
ment is greatly increased. An installation of this 
type is expensive and unless it is used often the 
expense is not warranted. Daily announcements 
or any important announcement may be sent 
throughout the building at any time from the prin- 
cipal’s office. Important programs, such as lec- 
tures, current events and so on, which are now 
sent over the radio may be quickly switched to any 
room or rooms in the building without breaking 
up the daily program in switching classrooms or by 
shifting pupils. This type of equipment costs from 
$1,000 up, depending on the number of rooms and 
the elaborateness of the layout. 

After the equipment has been installed, tested, 
approved and accepted by the school board it 
should be turned over to the principal of the school. 
Because of its rather technical nature, the princi- 
pal may wish to delegate the direct supervision of 
the equipment to some one person qualified to 
handle it. This is especially important when the 
portable type of equipment is used. Many techni- 
cal difficulties arise when the equipment is port- 
able. Usually the equipment is too large to be 
transported as a whole. In consequence, it must be 
set up each time and this demands a knowledge of 
the fundamentals at least. A considerable amount 
of experience is necessary to set up the equipment 





This is the type of portable amplifier used at the Upper 
Darby Senior High School. 
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with respect to the “coverage,” that is, the best 
possible distribution of sound over the required 
area and with respect to the component parts. The 
general principle is to place the absorber behind 
the radiators or as near to this ideal as possible. 

A knowledge of handling of two-button micro- 





A simple, permanent installation in an elementary school. 
A radio is connected with the amplifying unit. 


phones is essential to assure long life. It is possible 
to get years of service from microphones provided 
they are properly cared for. 

The vacuum tubes used in the amplifier also re- 
quire occasional attention. If the equipment has 
been installed by a reliable company it is a good 
policy to have it inspected every six months. 

To use the radio merely to read the daily an- 
nouncements from the principal’s office is a waste 
of funds. The amplifier system should be used 
only when it is better than some other procedure or 
device. The supervisor in charge of the installation 
should guard against a tendency on the part of 
teachers to use the equipment just because it is a 
novelty and is at hand. On the other hand careful 
and systematic experimentation in using it is de- 
sirable so that a body of information may be de- 
veloped for its better adaptation to the educational 
program. 

To build the course of music appreciation around 
the music series of the National Broadcasting 
Company, under the direction of Walter Damrosch, 
it is necessary to plan the daily program before- 
hand so that it will fit into the time of the broad- 
cast. This involves more than the music classes. 
It involves the changing of the whole daily pro- 
gram. Eventually, perhaps, the radio schedule 
may be so arranged that the various radio pro- 
grams suitable for school purposes will be coordi- 
nated with a standard daily program of studies. 
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Emergency Issues Stressed at Annual 
Superintendents’ Meeting 


Paul C. Stetson, Indianapolis, was elected president of the 


Department of Supermntendence. Other 1 important convention 


events and the outstanding 


tions in their relationship to public edu- 

cation and other educative agencies was 
particularly stressed at the 1933 meeting of the 
Department of Sen held at Minneap- 
olis, February 25 to March 2. 

The keynote of the convention, “New Frontiers 
for American Life,” while giving due emphasis to 
complementary problems and activities, centered 
on general and fundamental social viewpoints and 
emergency issues. To this gathering came thou- 
sands of executives, principals and teachers to pool 
their viewpoints, to listen to sound expositions of 
conditions, and to have presented to them a mul- 
tiplicity of solutions from which wide choice might 
be made. The emphasis on social and spiritual 
values was particularly refreshing. While the 
attendance was not as large as it has been at pre- 
vious conventions, the relative smallness of num- 
bers made for greater solidarity and greater 
opportunity for intimate group discussion of many 
problems. 


The 1933 Yearbook Presented 


ik peculiar significance of current condi- 


The exceptional presentation of papers and dis- 
cussions combined to make the 1933 meeting out- 
standing. The weather at Minneapolis was ideal 
and the city, and its twin, St. Paul, were gracious 
hosts to the thousands who attended the conven- 
tion. 

Paul C. Stetson, superintendent of schools, In- 
dianapolis, was the unanimous choice for president 
of the Department of Superintendence, succeeding 
Milton C. Potter, superintendent of schools, Mil- 
waukee. 

The 1933 Yearbook on Educational Leadership 
was presented by A. J. Stoddard, superintendent 
of schools, Providence, R. I., at the fifth general 
session on Tuesday morning. Herbert S. Weet, 
superintendent of schools, Rochester, N. Y., offered 
an appraisal of the volume, while leadership from 
the lay and professional viewpoints was discussed 
by Louis Brownlow, Chicago, and William John 


addresses are reviewed here 


Cooper, U. S. commissioner of education, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Saturday was given over to registration in the 
exhibit hall and the official opening which was held 
on Saturday afternoon, with President Potter and 
officers of the Associated Exhibitors declaring the 





Paul C. Stetson, superintendent of schools, Indianapolis 
} ’ 
newly elected president. 


convention exhibits officially open for inspection. 

A beautiful and inspiring vesper service was 
held on Sunday afternoon at the Northrup audi- 
torium of the University of Minneapolis. Mr. Pot- 
ter presided and the invocation was asked by the 
Rev. J. Ralph Magee, resident bishop of the St. 
Paul area, Methodist Episcopal Church. Lotus D. 
Coffman, president, University of Minnesota, de- 
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David E. Weglein, superintendent of schools, Baltimore. 


livered an address of welcome, and an inspiring 
program of music was presented by the St. Olaf 
Lutheran Choir. 

The Minneapolis auditorium was well filled on 
Monday morning when the second general session 
was opened. Mr. Potter presided and Joseph H. 
Saunders, superintendent of schools, Newport 
News, Va., acted as parliamentarian. 

As in previous years nearly every college of edu- 
cation as well as every normal college held some 
special social function; in most cases breakfasts 
or luncheons, but some of those with larger attend- 
ance held banquets. Various fraternities, civic or- 
ganizations and special clubs also held luncheons. 
The Rotary luncheon on Wednesday was attended 
by more than 400 school superintendents and pro- 
fessors of education. Frank W. Ballou, superin- 
tendent of schools, Washington, D. C., is president 
of the School Masters’ Rotary Club and Sam T. 
Neveln, superintendent of schools, Austin, Minn., 
is the secretary. The speaker was Theodore Chris- 
tianson, former governor of Minnesota. 

The annual banquet of the Associated Exhibi- 
tors was held on Tuesday evening in the ballroom 
of the Nicollet Hotel. At this time the “American 
Education Award” was presented by the Associ- 
ated Exhibitors to A. A. Stagg, retiring director 
of physical education, University of Chicago. 

As has long been customary at meetings of the 
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Department of Superintendence, general sessions 
were held in the morning and group discussion 
meetings in the afternoon. While these gather- 
ings were being held in all available meeting halls 
in the city, the allied associations were also in ses- 
sion. These groups included the American Educa- 
tional Research Association, the Department of 
Rural Education, the Department of Secondary 
School Principals, the Department of Elementary 
School Principals, the Department of Supervisors 
and Directors of Instruction, the Municipal Nor- 
mal School and Teachers College Section, the 
National Association of High School Inspectors 
and Supervisors, the National Council of Child- 
hood Education, the National Council of Educa- 
tion, the National Council of State Superintendents 
and Commissioners of Education. 

Because of the many sessions that were held 
simultaneously it is impossible to present a report 





A. J. Stoddard, superintendent of schools, Providence, R. I. 


of the meeting as a running story and hence there 
are given summaries and abstracts of some of the 
principal papers that were presented. They are 
arranged alphabetically rather than by sessions. 

William J. Bogan, superintendent of schools, Chi- 
cago; subject, The Importance of Extension Edu- 
cation in Maintaining an Educated Citizenry: 

“In Chicago about 25,000 boys and girls are 
taking courses in the continuation schools, some 
beginning with graduation from the eighth grade 
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and others completing work all along the high 
school route. 

“The need for an educated citizenry was never 
greater than at present for a new defeatism is 
paralyzing economics, statesmanship, agriculture, 
commerce and industry. Instead of rising up as 
one man to prevent defeat the world invites it. 
We are seriously asked to go back to the days 
preceding the first industrial revolution, scrap all 
progress down to the present and renounce all hope 
for the future.” 

Thomas H. Briggs, professor of education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University; subject, 
Propaganda and the Curriculum: 

“Propaganda should not be left to the unrepre- 
sentative judgment of an individual teacher nor 
to the direction of selfish interests, but should be 
used to inculcate youthful faith in what the best 
part of adult society has already approved. With 


H. W. Anderson, superintendent of schools, Omaha. 


such approval, the reformer has not only the right 
but also the obligation to use the powerful instru- 
ment of education to lead youth to an understand- 
ing and a conviction of the righteousness of the 
proposed program.” 

Thomas H. Briggs; subject, Pioneers, O Pio- 
neers: 

“We have been critical of the pioneer on the 
geographic frontiers of our country. However, 
unless we learn from his neglect of opportunity 
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A. L. Threlkeld, superintendent of schools, Denver. 


how wisely to act on the new frontier of ideas, we 
shall be even more severely criticized by future 
generations. We need first of all to understand the 
changes that have occurred, some of them gradu- 
ally, a few with appalling suddenness, in this mael- 
strom of life in which we find ourselves. We need 
to understand far more than the cold figures of 
machine production or even the accumulated data 
of sociologists. Their significance, their threat 
and their promise challenge our intelligence.” 

B. R. Buckingham, Graduate School of Educa- 
tion, Harvard University; subject, The Scientific 
Development and Evaluation of Textbook Mate- 
rials: 

“Scientific evaluation requires, first, that the 
instrument of evaluation be a good one, that is, 
that it is openmindedly arrived at with a real 
knowledge of the schools concerned.” 

George Carrothers, director of the bureau of 
cooperation with educational institutions, Univer- 
sity of Michigan; subject, After High School, 
What? 

“To meet the present situation high schools are 
enrolling thousands of their former graduates, col- 
leges and universities are organizing extension 
courses, library and other educational facilities are 
being made available to postgraduates after school 
hours and there have sprung up numerous depres- 
sion colleges staffed by unemployed teachers, ex- 
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engineers, unassigned ministers, local doctors and 
others who have more time than money and who 
are anxious to exchange a considerable amount of 
the former for a reasonable amount of the latter.” 

Lotus D. Coffman, president, University of Min- 
nesota; subject, Conflicting Governmental Philoso- 
phies: 

“If America is to grow in strength and influ- 
ence it will be because she gives more, rather than 
less attention to education; it will be because the 
gap between the scholar and the mass is bridged 
by a reorganized education, it will be because rep- 
resentative government represents thought, intel- 
ligence and scholarship rather than the political 





Boyd H. Bode, Ohio State University. 


ambitions of some officeholder; it will be because 
we build for the future, it will be because we adopt 
the gospel of hope rather than of despair.” 

Ellwood P. Cubberley, dean, School of Education, 
Stanford University; subject, Independence in 
School Government—A Frontier Necessity (paper 
read in Dean Cubberley’s absence) : 

“As a result of more than a century of evolu- 
tion, public education has gradually been estab- 
lished as a great state interest, and it may be said 
to be a settled conviction of our people not only 
that the maintenance of a liberal system of pub- 
lic instruction is one of the important duties of 
the state, but that such a system of public instruc- 
tion contributes markedly to the moral uplift of 
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the people to a higher civic virtue, and to increased 
economic returns to the state. We of today con- 
ceive of free public education as a birthright of 
the child on the one hand and as an exercise of 
the state’s inherent right to self-preservation and 
improvement on the other.” 

Harvey H. Davis, department of school admin- 
istration, Ohio State University; subject, Current 
Problems and City School Finance: 

“The current expense problems are due mainly 
to reduced taxable valuations and delinquencies. 
Some curtailment can and must be effected but it 
should be remembered that a competent staff can- 
not be trained in a season and shattered morale 
cannot be restored overnight. It should also be 
noted that time is short for the training of a child 
and the better way out lies in aiding the admit- 
tedly overburdened property tax with new taxes 
on incomes, sales, business or inheritance.” 


The Danger of Leisure 


Dorothy Enderis, director, extension depart- 
ment, public schools, Milwaukee; subject, Dangers 
in the New Leisure Area: 

“It is our responsibility to train our boys and 
girls, yes our entire community, not only for work 
but for play, not only for labor but for leisure. We 
must enrich their lives with interests and simple 
skills in games, art, music, drama, nature and com- 
panionship—inner resources upon which to draw 
for leisure time happiness and growth.” 

Fred Engelhardt, professor of school adminis- 
tration, College of Education, University of Min- 
nesota; subject, Trends and Problems of School 
Finance: 

“The picture that appears most pathetic in the 
present economic crisis is the general failure on 
the part of those who demand governmental re- 
trenchment to differentiate between the agencies 
that have been efficiently and economically oper- 
ated during the past years and those governmental 
services that have been wastefully maintained. 
Further curtailment in educational opportunity 
will materially affect the service rendered Ameri- 
can youth in the schools.” 

N. L. Engelhardt, professor of education, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University; subject, Meas- 
uring the Efficiency of School Business Manage- 
ment: 

“Notwithstanding the fact that public school 
systems have set the pace for superior business 
management as far as governmental organization 
is concerned, even greater progress must be made 
in this field in the future. The business manage- 
ment of every public school system in the country 
should take pride in setting the pace for business 
efficiency in its community.” 
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Ray Fife, president, American Vocational Asso- 
ciation, Columbus, Ohio; subject, New Problems 
in Adult Education: 

“The content of adult education courses in eco- 
nomics and sociology might include such topics as 
the relationship of tariffs to problems of trade; the 
relationship of a sound monetary system to eco- 
nomic stability ; the effect of scientific development 
and the use of the machine on unemployment; the 
effect of the shorter working day and week in 
providing employment, and the effects of recent 
economic changes upon character of employment 
in different vocations.” 

Frank N. Freeman, professor of education, Uni- 
versity of Chicago; subject, Major Issues With 
Reference to Proposed Reforms: 

“The child is not an automaton making mechan- 
ical movements while somebody else pulls the 
strings. He is a human being who must be han- 
dled with the greatest delicacy of touch. Perhaps 
the most important factor bearing on the child’s 
energy and productivity as well as the adult’s 
is his morale. This is hard to define but we all 
know it in our own experience. It is the will to 
achieve, to work, to learn, to live and to fight. It 
is courage and optimism and faith in the world 
and in ourselves.” 

The City Superintendent’s Responsibility 

Frank N. Freeman; subject, American Life and 
Character Education: 

“Conditions of modern life necessitate the de- 
velopment of cooperation. The schools should pre- 
pare the child for social cooperation by making 
clear to him the interdependence of economic and 
social life and by tracing the development of the 
social devices by which community life becomes 
organized. The child should also be prepared for 
cooperation by the development of those traits of 
personality which are involved in face to face 
adjustments. Finally, the procedure of the school 
itself should be based upon cooperative rather than 
competitive principles.” 

Thomas W. Gosling, superintendent of schools, 
Akron, Ohio; subject, Public Relations—The Re- 
sponsibility of the City Superintendent: 

“The relationship between the political admin- 
istration of the city and the school administration 
should be characterized by a common understand- 
ing and by mutual concession. ... If the schools 
claim more than their just share of the total in- 
come they will soon forfeit public respect and pub- 
lic support. On the other hand, if city officials 
claim an undue share of the total income they 
likewise will prove their unworthiness of public 
confidence and public trust.” 

E. C. Hartwell, superintendent of schools, Buf- 
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falo, N. Y.; subject, Freedom From Red Tape and 
Statistics—A Frontier Blessing: 

“What we most need right now is a revived 
emphasis on the frontier virtues of independent 
thinking, courage of convictions, initiative and re- 
sourcefulness. Thousands of banks equipped with 
auditors and comptometers may close their doors, 
industrial plants with elaborate cost accounting 
systems may go into bankruptcy, but the school is 
expected to carry on.” 

Jake J. Hendricks, superintendent of schools, 
Kerens, Tex.; subject, Stabilizing the Financial 
Support of Public Education: 

“We have thought too much of classification of 





William J. Bogan, superintendent of schools, Chicago. 


expenditures, too little of proper sources of in- 
come and too little of conserving school funds, both 
permanent and current. Had we thought more of 
suitable sources of income and of permanently en- 
dowing education we would have depended less 
on the general tax and more on income and inher- 
itance taxes.” 

Fred M. Hunter, chancellor, University of Den- 
ver; subject, Necessary Differences in Teacher 
Specifications for the Old and New Frontiers: 

“Tf we can succeed in establishing everywhere 
a set of requirements for teachers that are related 
intimately to the problems society must solve for 
its salvation, and if the teachers in turn can do 
what teachers have done many times before, with 
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singleness of purpose and high-minded devotion, 
transmit these qualities to their millions of pupils, 
a new age of light is upon us. We shall have found 
the way where dwelleth the light.” 

Galen Jones, assistant superintendent of schools, 
Tulsa, Okla.; subject, Is the Secondary School Ob- 
ligated to Adjust Its Program to Meet the Needs 
of All the Youth of Secondary School Age? 

“T am convinced that the very nature of our eco- 
nomic and social order under industrialism makes 
the education of all youth through the senior high 
school age levels necessary to the continuance and 
improvement of the conditions under which we 
live. If this is not done, there will be such idleness 
among boys and girls of senior high school age as 
to imperil our society.” 


The Benefits of an Equalization Plan 


Mrs. H. D. Kilgore, school board member, Min- 
neapolis ; subject, Some Important Results of Non- 
political School Board Control: 

“Evidence of the desire on the part of school 
boards to consolidate administrative control in the 
hands of experts and to confine their own activities 
to legislation and the determination of policies is 
found in recent trends of school board organiza- 
tion, in the spread of the survey movement and in 
the establishment of research services.” 

Charles A. Lee, state superintendent of schools, 
Jefferson City, Mo.; subject, How May an Equal- 
ization Plan Help to Meet the Financial Emergency 
in State School Systems? 

“The first duty of a state in financing a system 
of education is to even up the inequalities in edu- 
cational opportunity by guaranteeing a minimum 
amount per teacher for each district on a minimum 
uniform tax. No wealthy community is entitled 
to one penny of state school funds until such in- 
equalities are remedied. The amount of money 
which a state distributes is not the real test. State 
school funds should be apportioned on the basis 
of ‘need’ instead of a ‘reward-for-effort’ basis, or 
some other plan.” 

J. R. McGaughy, professor of education, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University ; subject, The Ex- 
tension of the Frontier in Elementary Education 
Since 1890: 

“The frontier school of the next decade—the 
school which all other elementary schools must 
follow if we are to justify heavy public expendi- 
tures for elementary education—is the one which 
will recognize the child as an integrated person- 
ality who cannot be separated into component 
parts for educational purposes. It will recognize 
the fact that the emotional patterns of human 
_beings are largely determined before the child is 
ten or twelve years old, but that the intellectual 
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phases of his personality can grow and develop for 
many years.” 

Chester F. Miller, superintendent of schools, 
Saginaw, Mich.; subject, The Effect of the Reor- 
ganization of Industry on Curriculum Planning: 

“It is apparent that we are entering upon a new 
kind of life. There seems to be little rest ahead for 
the conservatives. New inventions will continue 
to develop new problems of adaptation. . .. In 
practically all lines of commercial endeavor many 
traditions and customs have been antiquated by 
new attitudes and new modes of living.” 

Rose A. Pesta, assistant superintendent of 
schools, Chicago; subject, “Differentiation of 
Courses of Study and Standards of Achievement: 

“Our standards of achievement are set up for 
the normal pupil working under normal condi- 
tions. The standards themselves are of various 
types, covering such items as skills to be developed, 
knowledges to be acquired and habits, attitudes 
and appreciations to be attained. We recognize the 
varying ability of the pupils in the suggestions for 
teaching the curriculum.” 

Richard R. Price, director, university extension 
service, University of Minnesota; subject, The 

‘elation of Adult Education to the Present Ele- 
mentary, Secondary and College Systems: 

“In view of the nature of abilities from infancy 
to senescence, it appears that we are distributing 
our educational hours over the life span very un- 
wisely. Many more hours should be devoted to 
learning during adulthood when ability is at its 
maximum and when the learned facts are used.” 

Frederick L. Redefer, executive secretary, Pro- 
gressive Education Association, Washington, 
D. C.; subject, The Need for a Modernized Teach- 
ing Philosophy: 

“American educators have the opportunity to 
demonstrate creative, constructive social leader- 
ship. They have the opportunity to build a truly 
educational program. If they fail, it will only be 
because of apathy or laziness, or the failure to 
obtain a united professional group, organized be- 
hind real leaders who do not confuse issues. We 
can accept the opportunity to build a new educa- 
tion for America in spite of the economies that 
seems to be prevalent.” 

Ward G. Reeder, professor of education, Ohio 
State University; subject, Interpreting the Social 
Implications of Indirect Controls of School Busi- 
ness Departments: 

“Millions of dollars of public funds are wasted 
annually and incalculable harm is done to the school 
program because of influence exerted upon school 
officials and employees by unethical business con- 
cerns, selfish financial interests and racketeers. 
Such individuals and groups frequently demand 
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that school positions be given only to local resi- 
dents ; that school supplies and equipment be pur- 
chased from local firms; that school buildings be 
erected only by local contractors, using local ma- 
terials and local labor, and that the schools not 
compete with private business through lunchrooms 
and student supply stores.” 


Must Raise Teacher Training Standards 


James E. Rogers, director, National Physical 
Education Service, National Recreation Associa- 
tion, New York City; subject, The Challenge— 
Avocational Education for the New Day: 

“Man is a skill-hungry animal. He must express 
himself in activity. He must do, create, make and 
achieve in order to get fulfillment and satisfac- 
tion. He must find opportunities for his abilities, 
talents, hobbies and interests outside of his work. 
So it will not be in his vocation, but rather in his 
avocations, that man will find solace and happi- 
ness. Hence avocations will become a paramount 
program in the education of the future.” 

Paul C. Stetson, superintendent of schools, In- 
dianapolis ; subject, Our Public School Crisis and 
Teacher Training: 

“The time was never so opportune for the rais- 
ing of the standards for admission to and gradua- 
tion from teacher training schools. An illogical 
by-product has been a growing insistance that our 
standards, already too low, should be lowered fur- 
ther. Teacher training schools should raise the 
standards for admission to the point where only 
those who seem reasonably sure of successfully 
completing the course would be admitted.” 

George D. Strayer, professor of education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University; subject, 
Educational Economy and Frontier Needs: 

“The challenge of the new frontier must be met. 
Our society is passing through a period of unprece- 
dented economic distress. Economies can and must 
be made, but the service of education must be 
expanded and increased in efficiency to meet the 
needs of the crisis. We must fight not only to keep 
schools open, but also to provide in them oppor- 
tunities suited to the needs and capacities of all 
boys and girls.” 

A. L. Threlkeld, superintendent of schools, Den- 
ver; subject, Current Issues Relating to the Cur- 
riculum and Instructional Materials: 

“Teachers must develop greater skill in teach- 
ing; they must become more capable students of 
social issues; they must take a more vital part in 
life than they have heretofore done if they are to 
make the social studies the core of the curriculum. 
By following such a program it is in the power of 
the schools to introduce into adult life, in the al- 
most immediate future, millions of young people 
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George Melcher, superintendent of schools, 


Kansas City, Mo. 


educated in the problems of social reconstruction.” 

Charles F. Towne, assistant superintendent of 
schools, Providence, R. I.; subject, The Guidance 
Program and the Assistant Superintendent: 

“Guidance of a kind has always been a function 
of education but with the rapid growth of the sec- 
ondary schools, the expansion of the curriculum 
offerings, and the necessity of choices based upon 
the varying abilities and interests of pupils, the 
individual becomes confused and lost in the mass. 
To remedy this disaster the guidance function was 
organized. The resulting program emphasized 
three major functions, personnel research, coun- 
seling and orientation.” 

M. R. Trabue, executive secretary, committee on 
individual diagnosis and training, Employment 
Stabilization Research Institute, University of 
North Carolina; subject, Adult Education in Rela- 
tion to Recreation and Leisure Time: 

“Tn order to be truly satisfying to one’s pride and 
disposition, this new leisure time activity should 
involve as many as possible of the individual's 
abilities and interests, but it should not overtax 
any of these characteristics. We have long talked 
about vocational and educational guidance, but the 
time has now arrived when some really fundamen- 
tal research must be done in these two fields and 
in recreation guidance as well.” 
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Educational Research Group Elects 
P. T. Rankin President 


Due to the broad scope of the American Educational 
Research Association's program, it 1s possible to review 
here only a limited number of the significant papers 


HE outstanding features of the 1933 meeting 

of the American Educational Research Asso- 

ciation, held in conjunction with the Minne- 

apolis meeting of the Department of Superintend- 

ence, were the opening of many new areas in field 

and institutional research and the prominence of 
the younger men on the program. 

Since its inception the research association has 
been a closely knit organization of individuals 
whose major interest is pure or applied research 
in the field of education. Until this year the older 
members have made most of the contributions. The 
second generation of researchers is now coming 
rapidly to the fore and the quality of the 1933 pro- 
gram is encouraging. 

William S. Gray, University of Chicago, presi- 
dent of the association, presented a well balanced 
program of five sessions and many sectional meet- 
ings for the membership. The relatively small at- 
tendance made possible a renewal of the older type 
of meeting, typical seminars. 


The New Officers 


At the annual business meeting held Saturday, 
Paul Torrey Rankin, director of research and ad- 
justment, Detroit public schools, was elected presi- 
dent, and Thomas C. Holy, research bureau, Ohio 
State University, was elected vice president. 

One of the outstanding features of the meeting 
was the dinner address by Richard Scammon, dean 
of medical sciences, University of Minnesota, on 
“Recent Developments in Child Growth.” Doctor 
Spearman, University of London, was the official 
dinner guest. 

The scope of the general and special programs 
makes it impossible to do more than reproduce 
here excerpts from only a few of the significant 
papers. Harry A. Greene, University of Iowa, 
spoke on “The Analysis of Oral Language Activi- 
ties.” He said in part: 

“The recognition of the importance of this prob- 
lem has resulted in the development and experi- 
mental evaluation of apparatus for the electric 





recording of all types of oral language activities, 
thus making possible new types of analysis for 
curriculum making purposes. In contrast with 
longhand and stenographic records of oral lan- 
guage which range in accuracy from 50 per cent 
to 66 per cent, records with an accuracy of 99.7 
per cent have been obtained repeatedly. Compre- 
hensive projects now under way involve the re- 
cording and analysis of a great many hundred- 
thousand running words of all types of language 
activities.” 


The Ability to Appreciate 


Herbert A. Carroll, University of Minnesota, 
presented “A Method of Measuring Appreciation 
of Prose.” He said: 

“An outcome of education, fully as important 
as the acquisition of facts, is the development of the 
ability to appreciate. Partly because, until very 
recently, there has been no objective means of 
measuring appreciation, teachers of literature have 
devoted themselves largely to the passing on of 
information, forgetting that its possession far 
from guarantees love of good books. More impor- 
tant than a command of minute facts are an emo- 
tional depth capable of responding to the author’s 
artistry and an intellectual capacity to compre- 
hend the significant implications of what is being 
read.” 


Term Length and Per Capita Costs 


Charles E. Myers, state supervisor of research 
for Virginia, considered ‘‘The Length of the School 
Term in Relation to Attendance and Costs.” He 
found that: 

“The records of the length of school terms and 
attendance in 446 counties in seven states show 
that a long term is no assurance of good attendance 
and that attendance is most likely to increase 
whether the length of the term is decreased or 
increased. Though averages show that the longer 
school terms tend to cost more per pupil enrolled, 
the exceptions for individual cases are so numerous 
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and outstanding that it is necessary to conclude 
that there is little casual relationship between term 
length and the annual per capita costs of operating 
schools.” 

David Segal, U.S. Office of Education, Washing- 
ton, D. C., spoke on “Differential Prediction of 
Ability at the College Level.” Mr. Segal said in 
part: 


Fills Important Need 


“There has been a growing need during the last 
few years for a measurement which will predict 
the chance of success in one college or curriculum 
as against another. This need is growing because 
the higher institutions have been forced to accept 
larger and still larger numbers of students. To 
answer this need for more accurate guidance data 
from results on educational measurements the 
method of differential prediction was developed. 
New formulas for measuring the accuracy of this 
kind of prediction were developed. The method 
does not necessarily require new tests. Tests which 
measure more or less unique traits will produce 
the best results. The reason why new formulas had 
to be developed for the prediction of a difference 
is because two criteria differing in means, standard 
deviations and reliability, are involved. Using the 
scores on placement tests directly does not indicate 
accurately whether or not a student will do better 
in one subject than another. By the method of 
differential prediction of ability the significance 
of the differences between such scores is accurately 
shown.” 


Two Methods of Review 


Paul W. Terry, University of Alabama, spoke on 
“How Students Review for Objective and Essay 
Tests.” Mr. Terry described his experiences in 
this matter and pointed out the teachers’ respon- 
sibility in the selection of tests: 

“It was found that when students know which 
type of test to expect they study in one way for the 
objective test and in a decidedly different way for 
the essay test. Very few indeed study the same 
way for both types of tests. The most striking 
characteristic of the methods of study which stu- 
dents employ for objective tests is their emphasis 
on details of the subject. They look for and try 
to remember small units of the material, such as 
words, phrases and sentences. In studying for 
essay tests, on the other hand, they emphasize the 
main points. They look for and try to remember 
general ideas, main topics, related subjects, and 
summaries. It therefore follows that teachers 
should select the type of test that will cause the 
students to review the subject in the way the 
teacher considers will result in the greatest good 
for the students.” 
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How to Use School Rooms to 
Better Advantage 


In a paper presented to the third annual Con- 
ference of School Administration held at Peabody 
College for Teachers, Nashville, Tenn., Ray L. 
Hamon, associate professor of education at that 
institution emphasized the possibilities of utilizing 
school rooms to a fuller extent than they are now 
used. He pointed out: 

“There are few rooms or pieces of equipment in 
a school plant that cannot be used for some pur- 
pose other than that for which they were primarily 
designed. The combination play and assembly 
room is not entirely satisfactory but we advise it 
in most small communities as a matter of economy. 
A model elementary school building is being 
erected in Chicago to be used as a demonstration 
in school planning. In this building a common 
room will be used for play and dining room, but 
this combination is still experimental. Often high 
schools are planned so that the lunch room may be 
used as a study hall. I have known this combina- 
tion to work satisfactorily in many cases. 


Large Study Halls Are Wasteful 


“A popular combination room is the high school 
study hall and library. I should recommend this 
combination even if it were not an economic ne- 
cessity. Educational waste and low physical plant 
utilization result from the large high school study 
hall. If the study hall were equipped with tables 
and chairs and wall book shelves, it would function 
as the very heart of the school. 

“General science and biology rooms are usually 
equipped with chairs and thirty-inch tables. It 
has also become popular to equip these rooms so 
that the pupils all face in one direction. This is an 
ideal arrangement for any of the academic sub- 
jects as well as for the various general sciences and 
biology. 

“T believe if there is only one science teacher in 
a high school, more than one room for science is 
not justifiable. Detailed room and equipment plans 
have been developed for housing both the recita- 
tions and laboratories of all the high school 
sciences of a small high school in a single room. 
Similar plans have been developed for home eco- 
nomics laboratories. If a school has only one home 
economics teacher it cannot justify more than one 
home economics laboratory. A single plan has 
been developed which will satisfactorily house 
recitation and laboratory work for courses in both 
food and clothing. The plans mentioned have been 
approved by a large number of home economic 
supervisors.” . 





Editorials 


Wake Up, Democracy! 





ganizations have sprung up within the past 

three years. Active among these groups are 
the National Economy League, the numerous and 
decentralized so-called taxpayers’ leagues, and the 
“advisory and directive committees” of bankers. 
Each of these groups apparently feels itself em- 
powered by some special authority to determine 
the limits of social action possible to the people 
and to secure acceptance of its program through 
the technique of emotionalized publicity and “‘pres- 
sure politics.” 

Under the guise of “saving the people” these 
minority-interest-groups have taken over many of 
the powers of local and in some cases of state gov- 
ernment and they dictate the programs that are 
to be carried out. The process by which these 
selfish interest-groups have taken over the gov- 
ernmental power from the legally elected repre- 
sentatives of the people is a phenomenon so 
strange that it would be inconceivable under any 
other circumstances than the emotional conditions 
underlying the depression. Many local communi- 
ties and some states are rapidly drifting from 
representative democracy to a type of government 
that can be described only as a mild “Fascist dic- 
tatorship.” Unless the people are quickly awakened 
from their political lethargy, it may be difficult to 
return to a democratic order. 

The method employed is obvious. It consists 
largely of turning the people against their cooper- 
ative social activities by convincing them that their 
elected representatives are a greedy and rapacious 
group whose principal activity is robbing their 
constituents. An attempt has been made to create 
the impression that all essential social activity is 
something that has been “put over” the people 
and that their function is to clean the Augean 
stables, save the people from their legal repre- 
sentatives and create what is called an “intelli- 
gently operated government dealing with essential 
activities.” 

Assisted by conservative sections of the press 
and by the volunteer battalions of demagogic loud 
speakers who see personal profit accruing during 
this period of fear and unrest, these groups have 
in many instances carried their programs to a 
fairly successful conclusion. Wrecked health de- 
partments, closed libraries and public schools, 


A PLETHORA of extralegal soteriologic or- 
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crippled police and fire departments form part of 
the exhibit along the social right of way. For all 
of this we and our children will pay heavily in the 
future. 

The National Economy League is an illustration 
of this type of organization on a national basis. It 
was organized ostensibly to reduce payments to 
veterans of the World War and thus secure greater 
economy in federal government. Its officers include 
names like Pershing, Sims and Byrd, all of whom 
are drawing relatively large pensions from federal 
sources. A large section of the public, including 
many members of congress, have apparently been 
unable to distinguish these large pensions or “ad- 
justed compensation” from the smaller payments 
to veterans that these gentlemen proposed to dis- 
continue. During the last half of 1932 this organ- 
ization shifted its attack to include many other 
local governmental agencies. While the directors 
of the movement have disclaimed any antagonism 
to public education, it is a fact that Roger Babson 
resigned from the organization because he publicly 
claimed it was planning to direct its activities 
against the schools and the teachers, a move with 
which he was not in sympathy. Many superin- 
tendents have informed us that speakers repre- 
senting the league have appeared in their states 
and have directly advocated cutting public educa- 
tion appropriations. 

Almost every community has a local taxpayers’ 
league, composed ostensibly of hundreds or thou- 
sands of real property owners who are objecting 
to the high cost of government. Upon analysis 
much of this membership appears to be on paper 
and the actual control is in the hands of a profes- 
sional executive who toils mightily, but does not 
spin, and a small executive committee. When 
further analyzed the “executive committee’”’ usu- 
ally consists of a few large realty speculators, 
mortgage brokers, a few industrialists and the in- 
evitable banker who is insisting on making the 
community pay for his own errors. 

In many of our larger communities representa- 
tive government has practically gone “by the 
boards.” Committees of citizens have established 
superpolice departments using, in some instances, 
their paid investigators to work off personal antip- 
athies. Committees of bankers tell the local 
legislative bodies in no uncertain terms how much 
money they can spend for health and safety, for 
education and recreation. So far the popular 
representatives have sat back, mildly accepting the 
ukase of these extralegal dictators. 

It must be apparent to any believer in our sys- 
tem of representative democracy that these dan- 
gerous tendencies cannot continue indefinitely 
without harm to the hody politic. The time has 
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come when every citizen must be made definitely 
aware of what is taking place and must protest 
vigorously against it. 

The message must be carried to the people. 
Government, in the simplest terms, merely repre- 
sents essential social cooperative activity carried 
on by the people collectively at a much lower cost 
than would be possible if delegated to the realm 
of private effort. Any restriction of these essential 
activities is adding that much more handicap to 
the poor man. Every time the school program is 
curtailed it is the child of the poor man whose 
opportunity is restricted. Those who are favorably 
situated in an economic sense will not suffer. They 
can afford to pay for special private service. The 
great mass of people cannot afford to do so. If 
they permit unknowingly the deterioration of these 
collective activities, they are selling their children’s 
birthright. 

Twenty years of careful observation of public 
expenditures leads us to the inevitable conclusion 
that, with some major exceptions, these govern- 
mental activities are carried on with much greater 
efficiency, dollar for dollar, than parallel activities 
in private venture. The much vaunted efficiency 
and intelligence of industry and banking are a 
myth that belongs with the dodo and the dinosaur. 
They just don’t exist. 

Who is paying the bill for all of these “altruistic 
ventures”? Who is subsidizing full-time executive 
secretaries and ex-vice-presidents of defunct 
banks, permitting them to spend thousands of 
dollars on printed propaganda and providing them 
with large expense accounts to travel luxuriously 
from state to state? What financial interests are 
so specifically interested in these ventures in “‘pres- 
sure politics” that they can find funds out of their 
“deficits” to meet the overhead? The answers to 
these questions are pressing and well worth 
knowing. 

Professional organizations in each community 
can do much to prevent the limitation of opportun- 
ity and the unintelligent decrease in cooperative 
activity by investigating quietly the source of sup- 
porting revenue and the motives behind these 
movements and then informing the mass of the peo- 
ple, the parents of children, of the grave dangers to 
them and to popular government. They can develop 
a dynamic public opinion that will surge forth 
strongly to overcome the “pressure”’ of these extra- 
legal selfish interest groups. The American Fed- 
eration of Labor and the American Legion have 
already sensed the significance of the situation and 
have gone on record as opposed to indiscriminate 
slashing. Let us as a professional group not fail 
in our duty of informing the people of actual con- 
ditions and needs. 
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The New President 


AUL CLIFFORD STETSON, superintendent 
Pp: the public schools, Indianapolis, has been 

chosen to direct the activities of the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence during what may well 
be considered the most crucial year in the history 
of public education in the United States. The selec- 
tion of Superintendent Stetson as president brings 
to the forefront one of the younger school execu- 
tives who is definitely classed among the field lead- 
ers in progressive thought and practice. 

Superintendent Stetson is well qualified by fam- 
ily tradition, by training and by experience for 
this difficult task of leadership during the present 
emergency. A native of Indiana, he is the son of 
Professor Herbert Lee Stetson, for many years the 
able president of Kalamazoo College, Kalamazoo, 
one of the oldest private liberal arts colleges in 
Michigan. The influence of the family tradition 
had much to do with leading Superintendent Stet- 
son to a career in public education. A graduate of 
both Kalamazoo College and the University of 
Chicago, he served for several years as a high 
school principal in Grand Rapids, Mich. Since that 
time he has held the office of school superintendent 
in Muskegon, Mich., Dayton, Ohio, and Indian- 
apolis, going to that city in 1931. He has met suc- 
cessfully many serious administrative problems in 
the last two cities. He is a good student of educa- 
tional literature and is well informed on recent 
tendencies in educational thought and practice. He | 
is particularly interested in teacher demand and 
supply, a field of problems that, together with 
finance and public relations, is of peculiar imme- 
diate significance. 

We feel that the choice of Superintendent Stet- 
son is a particularly happy one for the current 
year. He will continue the tradition of strong 
aggressive leadership in this majer division of the 
National Education Association. 





Educational Leadership 


EN years ago the Department of Superin- 
tendence of the N. E. A. issued its first 


yearbook, devoted to “The Status of the Su- 
perintendent.” It therefore seems quite fitting 
that the eleventh yearbook, entitled “Educational 
Leadership,” should attempt to measure to some 


degree the changes that have taken place within 
the past decade. 

Typographically and editorially the new year- 
book is indicative of increasing efficiency in edi- 
torial work at N. E. A. headquarters for which 
much credit must be given to the association’s 
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research staff. The yearbook includes fourteen 
chapters in addition to routine material. One ex- 
cellent feature is the inclusion of ten great leaders 
in public education, pictorially and biographically. 
The suecinct biographies should give encourage- 
ment and inspiration to present day leaders con- 
fronted by even greater problems and difficulties 
than those faced by many of their forerunners. 

The Department of Superintendence is to be 
congratulated on its eleventh yearbook and it is to 
be hoped that the material will not only be read 
by superintendents and principals but will form 
part of a broad base in the training of new men 
for administration and leadership. 





Scientific Intolerance 


NE of the desirable outcomes of effective 
() education certainly should be broadmind- 

edness and an objective attitude towards 
new ideas and assumptive discoveries, whether 
they are in harmony with the individual’s imme- 
diate patterns, prejudices or emotional sets. 

Theoretically at least it is possible to assume 
that adequate and extensive training in the fields 
of science should produce these results. It might 
even be expected that in a gathering of scientists 
there would be tolerance, vision and complete 
amiability. New and startling points of view 
should be received graciously and examined with 
an open mind. Encouragement and help should be 
extended to the younger workers in the field by 
their more static elder brothers in science. 

The casual observer at scientific gatherings of 
notables with no special field-interest-stake in- 
volved, who can therefore view and appraise the 
proceedings with a relatively fair amount of 
detachment, finds that theory and practice are 
sadly out of joint in all too many instances. Each 
specialist, whether his field is narrow or wide, 
appears to place himself emotionally in so super- 
critical and defensive a position that new ideas 
from men of equal standing or younger in the 
field have relatively little chance for life. The 
individual whose position and reputation are 
assured and who has been captured by the glitter- 
ing financial rewards accruing from well organ- 
ized publicity is seldom warm in welcoming ideas 
or projects that counter his own personal and well 
nourished conceptions. In fact the reverse is 


more frequently true. Great intolerance appears 
to be gradually gaining strength and dominating 
many fields of science. There is little of friend- 
liness in many meetings of scientists. 

By no means do we intend to argue against the 
continuation of a nicely organized and well bal- 
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anced critical faculty. Rather do we feel that 
many of the current assumptions of infallibility 
and the clan smugness of self-centered specialists 
are not particularly helpful to the advance of 
knowledge or the discovery of truth. The casual ob- 
server can close his eyes at almost any scientific 
gathering, allow his imagination to change the 
architecture and the habiliments of the audience 
and easily find himself back in the days of reli- 
gious bigotry and sectarian fanaticism. An in- 
creasing number of persons are beginning to feel 
that the intolerance of the dark ages has been 
born again in the field of science and that this 
condition is not socially desirable. 

Whether the situation is due to the intense 
individualization of science, to the extremely 
narrow specialization of its devotees, or is a reflex 
of selfish acquisitiveness characteristic of our 
social order is probably difficult to say. 

Science will play an increasingly important 
part in the development of education. We bespeak, 
therefore, for science in education a greater 
friendliness, more openmindedness, greater toler- 
ance for opposite views and a much more general 
elimination of petty sets and emotional bias. 





Albert Edward Winship 


HE death of Albert Edward Winship in his 
eighty-eighth year removes a unique person- 
ality from the American educational stage. 
Doctor Winship lived through the greater period 
of development in public education in the United 
States. For more than half a century he traveled 
back and forth across the land carrying good 
cheer to state, county, borough and town. No dis- 
trict was too small for him to appear before the 
teachers and no city too large. 

Doctor Winship was probably more familiar 
with educational conditions throughout this land 
than any other single individual. His youthful 
optimism (he was an open believer in the doctrine 
of manifest destiny) helped to pull many an execu- 
tive and teacher from the slough of despair. He 
saw in each situation the best possibilities and 
made them stand forth. To him the standard defi- 
nition that “sin is news” was reversed for “good 
deeds are news.” 

He was a big friendly man who could talk con- 
vincingly to parents, school board members or 
teachers. The good he did to education is not easily 
calculable. As teacher, author, editor and lecturer 
he covered a range of activity unusual in scope. 
When a headstone of granite is placed above his 
last resting place, it might well bear the caption 
“Albert Edward Winship—A Great Teacher.” 
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Happy to Say—, WILLIAM Mc ANDREW 


HERE are two ways of looking at the imposing 

heap of work to be done. One is with the exul- 
tation of the producer rejoicing in the size of the 
order. The other is not worth mentioning. The 
important thing is that you are able to decide 
which attitude you are going to take. 


EPRESSION thought: Our harbor is least 
handsome at low tide; but then’s the time 
for digging clams. 


ON’T complain of the cold until you are sure 

that you are not too lazy to build a fire. Hunt- 

ing for wood takes your mind off the thermometer. 

St. Benedict exorcised evil spirits from a company 

of friars by setting the brethren to sawing wood. 
Work certainly is some devil chaser. 


ELL, anyway, a bad case of toothache takes 
your mind off the depression. 


NE affliction can make a man unhappy ; many 
make him philosophical. 


OST trouble has a funny side. Squeeze a good 
laugh out of it and throw the rest away. 


TEACHER who uses his working hours to 
wear out his old clothes teaches like that. 


NE advantage in not being able to buy a new 

suit is that you can freshen the content of 

the old one. Add a bright piece of ribbon to your 
mind. 


ALTER PITKIN thinks the art of living 

seldom centers around a job except for art- 
ists and other lucky fellows. I have known a 
farmer who seemed to have this art, a preacher, 
a freight agent. But I never knew any work so 
rich in opportunities for it as teaching. I cer- 
tainly have known teachers who were all alive— 
and centered. 


ATURE is always balancing her budget. The 
more strongly some child or adult repels you, 
the more warmly someone loves him. 


HE man who gets to the top of a school system 
can get so high that he looks smaller to those 
under him. 


REALLY efficient personality doesn’t demand 
your recognition of its efficiency. Pure air 
doesn’t smell. 


TEACHER who resents a supervisor’s 
achievement tests is an archer who wants to 
shoot arrows in the dark. 


NE who maintains in himself a friendly na- 
ture will never have cause to complain that 
he has no friends. 


WISE man doesn’t explain his error. He does 
better next time. 


HEN a teacher expects sympathy from a 
superintendent, look out for the gossiping 
chorus. 


NE gain noticeable in these times is the 

fading of a lazy unreasoned belief that the 
world is getting better and will come out right 
without your doing other than you have done. 


O LONG as I can remember, I have seen those 
who undertake reform, betterment, uplift, gen- 
eral welfare, sneered at by those who deem them- 
selves the smart set. But when I count the people 
known to me who have taken part in an effort to 
improve the condition of mankind, the number 
who deserve revilement is amazingly small. Also, 
reformers are coming into fashion. 


IP for a history teacher: Only that part of the 
past which can be made worth while for the 
present is of any use for the future. 


LESSING in disguise: to be fired by a school 
board which doesn’t want you any more. 


IME to mail another moss-grown fallacy: 

“Time is money.” Eight millions of your fel- 
low countrymen have nothing but time and can’t 
buy anything with it. 


Y HIDING your trouble from others, you can 
bury it so deep you don’t see it yourself. 


PLANNED day gets many times as much 

work done as a hit-or-miss attack on work 

and uses much less energy. The planner is less fre- 
quently tired than the plunger. 


EN William Book finds that students who 

intend to take up journalism show higher 

I. Q.’s than those who wish to teach, I’m off the 
measurement promoters. Anyone who prefers 


journalism to teaching shows his lack of intelli- 
gence before you measure it. 
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4 Changing Social Order Studied by 


Progressive Group 


T HE annual convention of the Progressive 
Education Association, held at Chicago, 
March 2 to 4, was probably the best at- 
tended of the recent professional meetings in pro- 
portion to the total membership involved. The 
theme for the meeting, like that of the meeting 
of the Department of Superintendence in Minne- 
apolis, reflected the problems and difficulties of 
the economic crisis, which has reached the point 
where it has created a definite social problem. The 
basic convention theme was concerned with the 
educational implications of the changing social 
order. 

To those accustomed to the typical well organ- 
ized and regimented educational gathering in 
which the dominant influence is that of the older 
and more conservative leaders, the type of meet- 
ing held by the Progressive Education Associa- 
tion is distinctly new. Those in attendance were 
chiefly women and represented the younger and 
more active segment of the teaching profession. 
Public and private schools found a common 
meeting ground in their joint desire to consider 
and discuss that which is new and as yet non- 
conventionalized. The atmosphere resembled a 
conference of social workers. 


The New Officers 


Burton Fowler, Tower School, Wilmington, Del., 
was succeeded as president by Willard W. Beatty, 
superintendent of schools, Bronxville, N. Y. Kath- 
erine Taylor, Shady Hill School, was elected vice 
president to succeed Mr. Beatty. Frederick L. 
Redefer, Washington, D. C., was continued as ex- 
ecutive secretary and Ann Shumaker as editor of 
Progressive Education. 

Diverse opinions of the implications of the chang- 
ing social order in its relation to education were 
ably discussed by a large group of leaders at the 
general session on Thursday. Points of view were 
presented by such men as Goodwin Watson and 
Harold Rugg, Columbia University; Ernest 
Horn, University of Iowa; Paul Douglas, Harry 


Gideonse and Frank N. Freeman, University of 
Chicago; Ernest L. Bogart, University of Illinois, 
and Arthur J. Todd, Northwestern University. 

Bess Goodykoontz, assistant U. S. commissioner 
of education, John K. Norton, Columbia University 
and Frederick L. Redefer, under the chairman- 
ship of Lois Hayden Meek, Columbia University, 
offered a provocative symposium on what might 
be done to preserve the essentials of education. 
Mr. Norton stressed the need for a restatement 
of the fundamental principles of American public 
education. He emphasized the need for the reedu- 
cation of the general public to the vitality of these 
principles in their relationship to the continuity 
of the democratic social order. 


Discuss Interesting Topics 


W. Carson Ryan, director of education for 
Indiana, Mr. Beatty, Orville Brim, Ohio State 
University and Charles H. Judd, University of 
Chicago, spoke on the need of educating the indi- 
vidual for adaptability in the changing social 
order. 

Goodwin Watson, Columbia University; Flora 
J. Cooke, Francis W. Parker School; Nellie L. 
Holt, Stephens College, and Laura Zirbes, Ohio 
State University, covered the field of educating 
for the development of social consciousness. Ways 
and means of educating for the constructive use 
of leisure time were considered by a group that 
included Edna Dean Baker, National College of 
Education, Evanston, Ill.; John W. Beattie, 
Northwestern University; Ruth Raymond, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, and Edward Yeomans. A 
wide range of viewpoints on educating for new 
concepts of freedom were interestingly discussed 
by Paul Douglas, and Harold Gosnell, Chicago, 
and by Carleton W. Washburne, superintendent 
of schools, Winnetka, III. 

Other subjects considered were: social under- 
standing and civic participation in the elementary 
school; adjustment of the secondary schools to 
the changing social order; adjustments of higher 
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education to the demands of the changing social 
order; the preparation of teachers for creative 
education ; newer concepts in the relations of fam- 
ily, school and community. 

One of the most interesting of the general ses- 
sions was that held in conjunction with the an- 
nual dinner on Friday evening. The general sub- 
ject was the question of controversial social issues 
in the schools. George S. Counts, Columbia Uni- 
versity ; H. P. Chandler, president, Chicago Union 
League Club, and Horace M. Kallen, New School 
for Social Research, New York City, presented the 
subject from three different points of approach. 
There appeared to be little fundamental difference 
in viewpoint between the three speakers, although 
a specific coordination on detailed procedures of 
handling controversial issues might have disclosed 
deeper differences in viewpoints. Many of the 
suggestions, while apparently plausible and easy 
in terms of general discussion, might not be quite 
so simple in specific practice within a given social 
pattern. The advocacy of independence and free- 
dom in a general meeting and its application in 
practice have distinct points of difference. 

Wilford M. Aikin, Burroughs Schools, Clayton, 
Mo., presented his report of the proposed experi- 
ment for better coordination of school and college 
work. This problem will be presented in forth- 
coming issues of The NATION’S SCHOOLS. George 
S. Counts, Columbia University, presented his com- 
mittee report on social-economic problems. 

The final meeting brought together Burton P. 
Fowler, Tower Hill School; Frank N. Freeman; 
Stuart A. Courtis, University of Michigan, and 
William E. Blatz, University of Toronto, on a 
program dealing with “Dynamic Concepts in 
Progressive Education.” 





W.F. E. A. Conference Will Be 
Held in Dublin 


The fifth biennial conference of the World Fed- 
eration of Education Associations will be held in 
Dublin, Ireland, July 29 to August 4. 

The main purpose of the World Federation of 
Education Associations is the cultivation and de- 
velopment of international understanding and 
good will through education. An excellent pro- 
gram is being planned for the conference by Paul 
Monroe, president of the group. 


Associated Exhibitors Elect 
New Officers 


At the annual meeting of the Associated Ex- 
hibitors, held during the Minneapolis meeting of 
the National Education Association, Harry A. 
Redfield, A. J. Nystrom Company, Chicago, was 
elected president; Mrs. Blanch Skeath, G. Schir- 
mer, Inc., New York City, was chosen vice presi- 
dent, and Stanley R. Clague, The NATION’s 
SCHOOLS Publishing Company, was reelected sec- 
retary and treasurer. Two new directors were 
chosen, W. E. Simmons, Underwood Elliott Fisher 
Company, New York City, and J. O. Bengston, 
Chicago Apparatus Company, Chicago. 





Yale University Plans Annual 


Summer Seminar 


Yale University will hold its third Summer 
Seminar in Education July 5 to August 9. The 
enrollment will be limited to 100 persons. 

The student body will be divided into three 
groups. Each group will meet in turn one of the 
three regular instructors for a two-hour lecture 
and discussion session each morning in the week, 
except Sunday. Following this two-hour session, 
on alternate mornings each week, there will be a 
second two-hour session for the whole student 
body and faculty meeting together. These ses- 
sions will be presided over once each week by a 
member of the permanent faculty and twice by 
special lecturers. Afternoons and evenings, un- 
broken by regularly scheduled meetings, will be 
at the disposal of students for reading, personal 
conferences with members of the faculty, and 
informal discussions. The formation of small dis- 
cussion groups will be promoted and arranged to 
suit the desires of students. 

The three members of the faculty for the entire 
session will be W. Wallace Charters, professor of 
education, Ohio State University ; Godfrey Thom- 
son, professor of education, University of Edin- 
burgh, and Mark A. May, professor of educational 
psychology, Yale University. In addition, there 
will be twelve special lecturers. 

Mr. Charters will lecture on modern theories and 
methods of curriculum construction, and Mr. 
Thomson will lecture on current problems in edu- 
cational psychology and philosophy. 
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Yale and Harvard Announce Joint 


Course in Law and Business 


The Yale School of Law and the Harvard Grad- 
uate School of Business Administration announce 
a joint course in law and business with the purpose 
of training men for the practice of law in those 
fields involving contact with or the handling of 
business problems. The announcement says in 
part: 

This joint course is a novel experiment in Amer- 
ican education where both schools contribute and 
both hope to gain by exchange of professional 
knowledge. The interrelation of law and business 
has long been appreciated, but as yet no system- 
atic graduate training which combines the two 
fields has been offered. That the course involves 
work in two universities adds to its interest. Busi- 
ness executives and lawyers have commented fa- 
vorably upon the venture. 

Students admitted to this course will be selected 
by representatives of both schools, and only those 
who give evidence of ability to profit by the pro- 
posed training will be admitted. The number will 
be strictly limited. They will spend their first year 
at the Yale School of Law, New Haven, their 
second year at the Harvard Graduate School of 
Business Administration, Cambridge, and their 
final two years at the Yale School of Law. Those 
who successfully complete the course will be 
awarded the degree of bachelor of laws by Yale 
University. 





U. S. C. Announces National Tuition 
Scholarship Competition 


The University of Southern California will 
award thirty-five tuition scholarships for the aca- 
demic year 1933-34 to selected graduates, boys and 
girls, of accredited high schools and junior colleges 
in the United States, announcement of a national 
competition reveals. Twenty-five scholarships cov- 
ering tuition for the freshman year will be 


awarded to high schools having an enrollment of 
100 pupils or more, and ten scholarships covering 
tuition for the junior year will be awarded to 
junior colleges. 

To be eligible each applicant must have achieved 
a high scholastic record, must be in the highest 
February or Juné graduating 


tenth of the 1933 


class, and must have the principal’s recommenda- 
tion vouching for his superior ability. 

Applications with transcripts of records and 
recommendations must be received directly from 
the principal by Dr. Frank C. Touton, vice presi- 
dent of the University of Southern California, at 
University Park, Los Angeles, not later than April 
15. Those who win the scholarships will be noti- 
fied by May 15. 

The scholarships will admit high school gradu- 
ates to the following colleges of the university: 
letters, arts and sciences (including premedical, 
prelegal, and predental work) ; architecture; com- 
merce and business administration, and the Los 
Angeles University of International Relations 
(affiliated with U. S. C.). Scholarships will admit 
junior college graduates to (a) the following col- 
leges: letters, arts and sciences; architecture; 
commerce and business administration; (b) Los 
Angeles University of International Relations, and 
(c) the schools of education; philosophy; gov- 
ernment; journalism; merchandising; religion; 
speech, and social welfare. 





Ohio State Educational Conference 
Will Be Held in April 


The thirteenth annual Ohio State Educational 
Conference, to be held April 6, 7, and 8 at the 
Ohio State University will have as the keynote, 
“Education and the Present Crisis.”’ It is expected 
that more than 6,000 persons, including more than 
100 speakers, will be in attendance. There will be 
two general sessions and programs for thirty- 
seven sectional groups. One new section has been 
added—for school board members. 

The out-of-state speakers will include: H. W. 
Chase, president, University of Illinois, president- 
elect, New York University; Hon. Howard Lees- 
Smith, former minister of education of Great 
Britain; William McAndrew, former superintend- 
ent of schools of Chicago; Prof. George D. Strayer, 
Teachers College, Columbia University; J. Cayce 
Morrison, state department of education, Albany, 
N. Y.; Prof. William S. Schlauch, New York Uni- 
versity ; Paul Rankin, board of education, Detroit ; 
Prof. Goodwin B. Watson, Columbia University ; 
Jesse Todd, Chicago; William S. Taylor, dean, col- 
lege of education, University of Kentucky, and 
Prof. Rollo Lyman, University of Chicago. 
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Authority Asked to Issue Federal 


Loans to Schools 


Broadening of the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration powers to include loans to public school 
districts organized pursuant to state laws to aid 
in financing the operation and maintenance of 
public schools, including payment of salaries of 
teachers, officers and employees, was proposed be- 
fore the House Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency at a hearing February 3. The committee 
took no action. 

Representative Dieterich, Beardstown, IIl., sen- 
ator-elect from that state, headed a delegation 
sponsoring his bill to authorize the corporation to 
make loans for maintenance to public school dis- 
tricts. 

Other witnesses were: Representative Ellzey, 
Wesson, Miss.; Dr. William G. Carr, Washington, 
D. C., director of research, National Education 
Association; Bess Goodykoontz, assistant U. S. 
commissioner of education, and Selma Borchardt, 
legislative secretary, American Federation of 
Teachers. 

The bill would provide that if such loans are 
agreed to by the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion they would be made through the corporation’s 
purchase of warrants lawfully issued in anticipa- 
tion of the collection of taxes levied prior to the 
issuance of the warrants, or through the corpora- 
tion’s purchase of securities lawfully issued by 
the public school districts. 

The bill would authorize the corporation to bid 
for such securities and warrants and would run 
ten years. The public school districts would be 
authorized to anticipate the full amount of the 
taxes lawfully levied and remaining uncollected, 
notwithstanding the provisions of any state iaw, 
and the corporation would be allowed to loan to 
such districts in amounts equal to the full amount 
of such uncollected taxes. 

Mr. Dieterich asked committee action to enable 
the corporation to pass on such loans as quickly as 
possible and said the same conditions exist in 
other states as well as in Chicago and Illinois. He 
said there is a situation today that if not relieved 
will close the doors of many schools. 

Doctor Carr said the total cost of secondary 
and elementary education in the public schools 
in the United States is $2,300,000,000. He said 


the problem of the schools is increasing responsi- 
bilities with rapid increase of enrollment, and 


decreasing resources. He said school budgets have 
dropped 15 per cent as an average during the 
depression. There is hardly a city in the United 
States that has not reduced salaries of teachers, 
the number of teachers is less in many cases, and 
the size of classes has been increased. 

Representative Ellzey said there is urgent need 
for the Dieterich bill, that the loans thereunder 
would be as safe as the average loans to banks, 
railroads and insurance companies. 





Depository’s Bond in School District 
Is Found Violated 


The depository of a Michigan school district 
which refused during the term of its bond to per- 
mit the district to withdraw savings department 
deposits in accordance with the restriction requir- 
ing sixty days’ written notice, thereby “suspended 
payment” within the meaning of a provision of the 
bond that the obligation thereof “shall be abso- 
lutely void provided the principal has not sus- 
pended payment prior to the time of expiration of 
the time of this bond,” it was held in a recent 
decision of the Michigan supreme court in the case 
of the School District of the City of Royal Oak, 
Mich., vs. the Central West Casualty Co. 

Payment was demanded by the district and was 
refused by the bank after the surety had served 
notice on the district of its election to terminate the 
bond but within the five-day period following the 
district’s receipt of the notice. 

The surety was liable for the district’s loss on 
the depository’s refusal to meet the district’s re- 
newed demand on the expiration of the sixty-day 
period although the bond provided that the surety 
should be discharged from liability for default oc- 
curring more than five days after the district’s 
receipt of the notice terminating the suretyship. 
Under the provision of the bond making its obliga- 
tion void unless payment shall have been suspended 
prior to the expiration of its term, the bond re- 
mained in full force and effect on the suspension of 
the payment by the bank during the life of the 
bond by its action in putting in force the restric- 
tion that the savings depositors could not with- 
draw money from their accounts except upon 
sixty days’ written notice. The surety could not 
revoke its liability on the bond after the breach of 
the condition thereof. 
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Physical Education Groups Plan 
Jomt Meeting 


The American Physical Education Association 
and the Southern District Association will hold a 
joint meeting at Louisville, Ky., April 26 to 29. 
The discussions will be informal and planned with 
a view of solving the problems of the teachers. 

The list of speakers includes: D. Oberteuffer, 
Ohio State University; C. M. Miles, state super- 
visor of health and physical education for Florida; 
Sarah Blanding, dean of women, University of 
Kentucky; Ethel Bowers, National Recreation 
Association, New York City; Louise Erwin, Rol- 
lins College; N. P. Neilson, chief, division of health 
and physical education for California; Jane Wood- 
ruff, University of Oregon, and Frederick Archer, 
superintendent of schools, Louisville. 





Radio Education Group Plans 
Annual Meeting 


The Institute for Education by Radio will hold 
its fourth annual meeting at Ohio State Univer- 
sity, Columbus, May 3 to 6. Sessions will be 
devoted to the following topics: methods of pre- 
senting educational programs; use of radio in the 
schools ; ways in which the listener can be informed 
as to the educational programs on the air, and 
studies of response of the audience to programs 
and ways of measuring it. 

found tables will be held on special phases of 
educational broadcasting, such as commercial sta- 
tions and educational organizations; college and 
university stations and school broadcasting. 





New York City Secures Funds to 
Aid Needy Pupils 

Continuation of relief to needy New York City 
school children has been assured through the action 
of Mayor O’Brien and state relief officials in prom- 
ising the use of Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion funds for that purpose. 

The city is expected to receive between $2,000,- 
000 and $3,000,000 of the $6,100,000 allotted to 
New York State, and of this sum sufficient money 
will be appropriated to make up the difference 
between what the school teachers are able to donate 


and the $200,000 needed each month to supply 
60,000 children with hot lunches and keep them 
shod and clothed. In January the teachers were 
able to contribute only $155,000, owing to reduced 
salaries. 





Labor Federation Frotests False 
Economy in Schools 


A resolution protesting against “the false econ- 
omy of curtailing the service of the public schools 
and of reducing the income of the educational staff 
of these schools” was adopted at the convention of 
the American Federation of Labor, held recently 
in Cincinnati. 

It was further provided in the resolution that 
the American Federation of Labor will undertake 
during the coming year a publicity program for 
the purpose of presenting to the public the real 
effect upon the rising generation of injury to the 
public school system, in order to build up an alert 
public opinion on school questions. 





Adult Education Association Will 
Hold Annual Meeting 


The eighth annual meeting of the American As- 
sociation for Adult Education will be held at 
Amherst, Mass., May 22 to 24. While plans for the 
meeting have not yet been completed, it is expected 
that at least one session will be devoted to a dis- 
cussion of unemployment and adult education. At 
this session a report will be made on the progress 
of the newly organized Adjustment Service for the 
Unemployed of New York City. 

Libraries and adult education, adult education 
in rural areas, Negro adult education and other 
aspects of adult education are also scheduled for 
discussion. Dorothy Canfield Fisher, president of 
the association, will address the meeting. 





Will Erect New High School 
Building 
The general contract was recently awarded for 
the construction of the proposed new senior-junior 


high school, Lodi, N. J. The building will be 
erected at a cost of approximately $185,000. 
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ON'T blame the fireman for cold 
rooms. He can “pour it to the 
boilers” for all he is worth but the 
heat won't pass “the soot barrier”. 


Soot is a 5 times better heat insu- 
lator than fine asbestos. When it 
covers your boiler tubes much of the 
heat from the fuel burned goes up 
the chimney ... not into the heating 
system. That's why it takes so long 
to get up steam with a soot-covered 
boiler . . . that’s the “why” of cold 
rooms. 


Keep your boilers clean. Remove the 
soot barrier with Diamond Automatic 
Air-Puff Soot Blowers. It can't be done 
efficiently by the old fashioned hand 
method that requires shutting down 
the boiler and is at best a dirty, 
dangerous, expensive job which is 
rarely thorough because of its dis- 
agreeable nature. 


Diamond Air-Puff Soot Blowers me- 
chanically and automatically clean 
low pressure heating boilers clean. 


DiAM ON D 


. 


DIAMOND POWER SPECIALTY CORPORATION, 
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All the fireman does is press a button 
and go about his other duties. It is 
not necessary to take the boiler out 
of service. 


Three years of actual operation has 
conclusively proved Diamond Air-Puff 
Systems. They reduce fuel bills, assure 
more uniform heating, decrease the 
time required to get banked boilers 
on the line, are safe, save floor space 
and can readily be applied to both 
fire and water tube boilers now in 
service as well as to new installations. 


SOSSOSSSSSSSSOSSSSSSCSOSOSOSOSOSOSOS 
Diamond Power Specialty Corp. 
Detroit, Mich. 


Please send me performance data on 
Diamond Air-Puff Soot Blowers applied to 


No. of Fire Tube Boilers 
No. of Water Tube Boilers — 
Working Steam Pressure — 





Fuel Burned 





Name 
Company. 


Address caida x 
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SOOT BLOWERS 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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H. L. SMITH, superintendent of schools, Paris, 
Tenn., has been elected superintendent of schools, 
Paducah, Ky., to succeed the late L. J. HANIFAN. 


FRANK M. MARTIN, superintendent of schools, 
Durham, N. C., for the past nine years, died at his 
home in that city on February 5. 


H. D. HUFFAKER, commissioner of education, 
Chattanooga, Tenn., died recently. 


JESSE W. LAMBERT, superintendent of schools, 
Saugus, Mass., died February 10, following a heart 
attack. MR. LAMBERT, who was sixty-five years of 
age at the time of his death, had been head of the 
Saugus school system for fifteen years. 


EDWARD J. TOBIN, superintendent of schools, 
Cook County, Illinois, for the past twenty-three 
years, died at his home in Chicago on March 2, 
after a long illness of heart disease and nephritis. 
Mr. TOBIN was sixty-one years of age. He was 
first elected county school superintendent in 1910, 
and was reelected five times. 


ANTHONY E. KARNES has been elected commis- 
sioner of education in Alaska, succeeding WILLIAM 
K. KELLER. 

WILLIAM B. FEATHERSTONE has been appointed 
director of secondary curriculum, Los Angeles pub- 
lic schools. For the past three years MR. FEATHER- 
STONE has been studying educational administra- 
tion at Columbia University. 


ROSE E. GIBBONS has retired as superintendent 
of schools, third supervisory district, Washington 
County, New York. 


C. H. GRIFFEY, superintendent of schools, Lan- 
caster, Ohio, has been granted a four months’ leave 
of absence from February 1 to June 1, to complete 
his work for his Ph.D. degree at Columbia Uni- 
versity. 


RALPH H. JOHNSON has been appointed district 
superintendent of schools in the second supervisory 
district, Ulster County, New York, to succeed the 
late JOHN U. GILLETTE. 


CHARLES E. LANG has been appointed principal, 
Lane Technical High School, Chicago. MR. LANG 
was formerly principal, Kelvyn Park Junior High 
School, Chicago. 


CARL KISSELBURG was elected recently to fill the 
position of superintendent of schools, Meadow- 
brook, Okla., succeeding GENE FLYNNT, resigned. 





Extent of Home Economics Teaching 
Revealed in Survey 


The extent of home economics teaching in the 
public schools of the United States, the number 
of pupils enrolled in these courses, and other re- 
lated facts are now revealed for the first time in 
a comprehensive survey by the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company. While courses in home eco- 
nomics have been introduced widely, insufficient 
records have been available and there is a conse- 
quent lack of adequate statistics on the subject. 

The survey, covering the school year 1931-32, 
was conducted in an effort to develop certain 
clearly defined statistical data concerning not only 
the number of schools offering home economics 
instruction and the number of pupils enrolled, but 
also such facts as the differences between high 
and elementary schools and between city and 
county schools in respect to such instruction. The 
results of this survey are incorporated in a report 
issued by the insurance company entitled “A Sta- 
tistical Survey of Home Economics in the Public 
Schools of the United States.” 


Teaching Is Given Largely in Cities 


Information was collected on 80,644 public 
schools throughout the country. Home economics 
courses were reported as being offered in 90 per 
cent of all city high schools and 54 per cent of all 
county high schools. Among 1,404,985 girls in 
the high schools reporting, 543,235, or 38.6 per 
cent, were enrolled in these courses. The study 
revealed that while home economics has been in- 
troduced extensively into the elementary grades, 
the work has not been so generally taken up here 
as in the high schools. Home economics courses 
were reported as being offered in 64 per cent of 
the elementary schools in cities of 100,000 popula- 
tion and over; in 33 per cent of the elementary 
schools in cities of 50,000 to 100,000 population ; 
in 28 per cent of the elementary schools in cities 
of 25,000 to 50,000, and in 19 per cent of the ele- 
mentary schools in cities of 2,500 to 25,000. 

This was said to suggest, as frequently is the 
case with educational projects, a gradual extension 
from the larger to the smaller centers. However, 
this development was reported to be at present 
confined chiefly to the towns and cities, since only 
6 per cent of the elementary schools in counties 
report instruction in home economics subjects. 
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Swimming tanks are best cleaned yo ae, 
with a special scientific cleanser : : 
called Octagon. The material is 
sprinkled lightly on the surface to 
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mop or brush. Octagon is more 


fo SAVE SCHOOL DOLLARS ein an rina csr 


School operating dollars go farther with Inter- 
national Central Control Radio, Music and Speech 
Equipment. 








Consider, for instance, the time taken for ‘“‘as- 
semblies.”’ A ten-minute program requires half an 
hour, twenty minutes of which are wasted in mov- 
ing pupils to and from the auditorium . . . twenty 
minutes that should be devoted to instruction. 


International Radio Equipment eliminates such 
dissipation of school funds and at the same time 
brings faculty and student body into closer and 
more frequent contact. 


With this equipment every schoolroom becomes 
center of the world . . . Current news events, his- 
tory in the making, and schools of the air, all sup- 
plement and increase the effectiveness of every 
instructor’s efforts. 


|)" you know that one of the oldest and largest 


soap companies in the world is now offering an 


authoritative treatise on school cleanliness problems? 
A booklet containing valuable data and information, 
accumulated through years of experience with the 


cleanliness problems of public institutions. 


This booklet—which is yours for the asking—out- 
lines many standard practices in building maintenance 
which have been highly successful. All we ask is merely 
a request on your letterhead—or mail the coupon 


below—and it will be sent to you by return mail. 


Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Company 
Palmolive Building, Chicago 


New York Kansas City Milwaukee San Francisco Jeffersonville, Ind. 





A typical control panel for an International Central Control Radio, 
Music and Speech System. For complete descri a. write the general 
offices for special literature N 





Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Company 
Dept. 34C, Palmolive Building, Chicago 
"School Cleanliness Problems and 
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Cities of the World 
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Your School— 


The NATION’S SCHOOLS 


Its Construction and Equipment 


A Department Conducted by CHESTER HART, B.Arch., Chicago 


A Floor Machine That Cleans 


Under Low Furniture 


The elimination of almost all handwork in the 
care and cleaning of floors is made possible by a 
new floor machine that requires only 4% inches 
of clearance between the floor and furniture. The 
American Low Boy floor machine, made by The 
American Floor Surfacing Machine Co., Toledo, 
Ohio, is 434 inches high, and will reach under 
furniture a distance of twenty-one inches. This is 
accomplished by mounting the motor close to the 
handle of the machine, and placing a twenty-pound 
countersunk removable disc weight above the 
brush for pressure. 

A one-half-horsepower noiseless motor, manu- 
factured by the General Electric Company, is used 
to drive the brush through a V-type rubber coated 


This floor ma- 
chine requires 
only a small 
clearance 
space and will 
reach under 
furniture a dis- 
tance of twen- 
ty-one inches. 





fabric belt. An automatic belt tightener keeps the 
belt at the proper operating tension. This driving 
mechanism produces noiseless operation. 

The handle of the machine may be adjusted to 
any height to suit the operator, or it may be used 
as a hinged type in a vertical position. The electric 
switch is at the top of the handle, and the handle 
is equipped with rubber grips. 

The brush is eighteen inches in diameter and is 
made in four separate sections for convenience and 
economy. The four sectional brushes are less ex- 
pensive than a single brush. The operator can 
change the brushes at a moment’s notice, a quick 
acting clamping device being used to hold the 





brushes in place. As the brushes wear down the 
truck wheels may be adjusted to compensate for 
the difference in level, and thereby prevent any 
tendency of the machine to pull to one side. A hand 
screw at the rear of the machine is turned to raise 
or lower the truck wheels for leveling purposes. 

This machine may also be used for occasional 
sanding, but for continuous operation of this kind 
a one-horsepower motor is recommended. The 
sanding disc clamps are at the center instead of on 
the outer perimeter, thus allowing the operator to 
work close to the baseboard. An iron sanding disc 
gives the additional weight necessary for this 
operation without adding permanent weight to the 
machine. 

The main frame of the machine is a one-piece 
alloy casting around the front of which is a flat 
rubber strip bumper to prevent the machine from 
marring furniture or woodwork. Ball bearing 
rubber tired truck wheels at the rear of the ma- 
chine make for ease and noiselessness of operation. 





New Operating Principles in Metal 
Double-Hung Window 


A metal double-hung window designed on a new 
principle of operation is being made by Trussbilt 
Steel Doors, Inc., 3303 Como Avenue, S. E., Min- 
neapolis, Minn. Among the new features is a sash 
movement that is without excessive friction or 
sideplay and which, coupled with the ball bearing 
cantilever design, makes the window easy to oper- 
ate. The weather stripping is incorporated in the 
window frame, which makes infiltration almost 
negligible. 

The material used for the various members is 
galvanized steel. The sash members are mitered 
and welded at the corners, and muntins are welded 
to the sash members and at the intersections. The 
frame members are also welded at -the corners. 
The sash members are designed for inside glazing 
with screwless removable glazing strips. 

Each sash is balanced by a weight that is at- 
tached to one side of the sash, with a galvanized 
steel chain passing over a ball bearing pulley. The 
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Use “Inter - Twill” 
Window Shades 


—the twill woven fabric 
for Economy, Strength, 
and Wearing Qualities. 













Interstate Shade Cloth Co. 
HOBOKEN NEW JERSEY 


and 
Lapsley-Interstate Shade Cloth Co. 
BALTIMORE MARYLAND 














Simplified 
supervision 
and greater 
security for 
school lockers 





This fine YALE Lock does away with 
the lost key nuisance and gives 
greater convenience, simplicity and 
security to the operation of exten- 
sive locker systems. 


It is both strong and attractive ... 
made of heavy die-cast metal with 
either satin cadmium or chromium 
finish dial escutcheon. Designed for 
use on all steel lockers and steel 
locker doors having automatic bolt 
release. 








The combination can be changed 
without removing the lock from the 
door. 





NOTE: YALE Combination Locker Lock 
(No. 13374) furnished with master key 
on special order only. 

Write for Estimates 


The Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 


STAMFORD, CONN., U. S. A. 
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“YALE 


COMBINATION 
Locker Lock 





YALE Combination Locker 
Lock No. L3374—Master-Keyed 








[weve YEARS’ CLINICAL USE 


.. - has demonstrated the value of 


Mercurochrome » H.W.&D. 


(dibrom-oxymercuri-fluorescein-sodium ) 


asa 


FIRST AID 
ANTISEPTIC 





This seal denotes acceptance of Mer- 
curochrome for New and Nonofficial 


Remedies by the Council on Pharmacy 


and Chemistry of the American Medi- 





cal Association. 


Hynson, Westcott & Dunning, Inc. 
Dept. N, Baltimore, Md. 


Please send me a Mercurochrome Applicator Bottle for per- 


sonal use. 
Name:... 


Address: 








HYNSON, WESTCOTT & DUNNING, INC., Baltimore, Md. 
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sash is equipped with two ball bearing rollers 
mounted at the top and at the bottom of the flange 
on the side to which the weight is attached. A 
twelve-gauge steel channel track is fastened inside 
the weight box. The rollers are run in this track 
in order to eliminate binding and sideplay or lat- 
eral movement of the sash. The flange on the side 
of the sash opposite the rollers is guided by a 
groove in the face of, but having no opening into 
the interior of the weight box. 

Each sash is equipped with a safety stop to pre- 
vent the sash from dropping if the weight should 
be detached. 

A bronze lock is applied to the face of the meet- 
ing rail which automatically brings the sash to 
final position even though the meeting rails are 
not in closed position, and draws the sash tight 
to the weather stripping. With the lock applied to 
the face of the rail, the top ledge that collects the 
most dirt can be cleaned easily. 

Nonferous metal weather stripping is used 
throughout, and except at the meeting rails it is 
attached to the frame. The weather stripping can- 
not get out of adjustment or become damaged while 
being erected or handled when attached in this 
way. 

Window washing safety anchors are provided 
if specified, but reenforcing for them is always 
provided in each jamb. 





A Method for Removing Old Oil 
Finishes From Floors 


It has always been difficult to change the type of 
floor finish when a penetrating oil has previously 
been used on the floor, since it is absolutely neces- 
sary to remove all the oil in order to assure per- 
manence to the new finish. Alkaline scrubbings 
will remove the surface oil, but later the deeply 
impregnated oil will rise to the surface, cause 
spots and prevent the new treatment from ad- 
hering. 

A new product, made by the Continental Car- 
Na-Var Corp., Brazil, Ind., is intended for use 
after the surface oil has been removed by alkaline 
scrubbings. Absorb-X, which is the name of the 
product, is intended for the removal of deeply im- 
pregnated oil. It is a granulated powder which is 
scattered over the scrubbed floor and then satur- 
ated with water. It is allowed to stand on the floor 
until dry, during which time the embedded oil is 
drawn out and absorbed by the Absorb-X. The 
dry powder is then removed and the floor is rinsed. 
As soon as it is dry the floor is ready for any type 
of finish. 








The NATION’S SCHOOLS 


An Electrically Operated 
Dumb- Waiter 


A low priced electrically operated dumb-waiter 
to serve two floors or landings is a recent product 
of the Sedgwick Machine Works, 158 West Fif- 
teenth Street, New York City. The Roto-Waiter 
has all the elements of full automatic service, but 
through simplified mechanical design, construc- 
tion and erection expense has been kept at a mini- 
mum. 

The car and all the other parts are of metal, and 
are assembled as a complete unit. The machine 
consists of an electric motor, gearing, an electro- 
magnetic brake, control switches, and a sprocket 
wheel, which is mounted on a steel platform at- 


The dumb- 
waiter shown 
here is de- 
signed to serve 
two floors. It 
has all the ele- 
ments of full 
automatic 
service. Con- 
struction and 
erection ex- 
pense has been 
kept at a mini- 
mum. 





tached to the bottom of the steel guide framework. 

The motor operates in one direction only, and 
motivates the car through a steel roller chain that 
passes around the sprocket wheel mounted on the 
motor shaft, and over a sprocket pinion near the 
top of the guide framework. 

An operating push button and an emergency 
stop button are conveniently located at both ter- 
minal landings. The landing switch automatically 
stops the car at the correct levels for use. Safety 
in operation is assured by door switches at both 
the upper and lower points of service which make 
the car inoperative when a door is open. 

This equipment is available for single and poly- 
phase alternating and direct current. The car 
sizes and load capacities are designed to meet all 
requirements. 
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TIME—LABOR—MONEY 


BY REFINISHING WITH THE 
ABE. Sander 


Desks, chairs, blackboards, edges of floors, out of your supply budget, have your 
all can be refinished by your own janitor janitor use it, and save money too. One 
at fraction of usual cost. Speedy—ten owner says, “We find 1% hours are saved 
times faster than hand work. Easy—han- in sanding each desk.” Ask us for list of 
dles like a plane, but effortless—the abra- owners in your vicinity. In the class-shop, 


PORTER-CABLE -“HUTCHINSON 


sive belt does the work. This year more 
than ever you need this inexpensive sander 
to cut your maintenance costs. Hundreds 
of schools have already found the TAKE- 
ABOUT Sander to be an amazing invest- 
ment. Unnecessary to dismantle desks or 
seats. Does the work right in classroom. 
Grinding down blackboard joints and re- 
newing the finish is easy with the TAKE- 
ABOUT Sander. You can buy this tool 


PORTER-CABLE-HUTCHINSON 





it takes the place of disc, spindle or belt 
sander on large projects or, when used 
with the bench stand, on small pieces. 
Write us today for no-obligation demon- 
stration. Four models from which to 
choose including the only dustless port- 
able belt sander. Also thirty other shop 
machines, including disc, belt and spindle 
sanders, band saws, bench and table saws, 
lathes. Write us. 


The Porter-Cable-Hutchinson Corporation 
1770 North Salina St., Syracuse, N. Y. 





= au 
This inexpensive bench stand supports 
the TAKE-ABOUT Sander on its side. 
Small pieces can thus be surfaced. 
Front pulley acts as spindle sander. 


PORTER-CABLE-HUTCHINSON 














